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If CHINATOWN is at some level an expose of a ruling elite, THE 
PASSENGER is a partial critique of the bourgeois individual. In 
particular, it’s a critique of a middle class male’s lack of vision, his 
inability to communicate with those beyond his socio-cultural sphere, 
and finally of his false notions of rebellion. THE PASSENGER is often as 
politically and socially arid as the African desert landscape that we have 
ample time to look at. But it is neither as monumental as that landscape, 
nor as significant as the undercurrent of revolutionary events which the 
film lightly touches on and hints at. We watch a frustrated, entrapped 
male trying to escape some aspects of his middle class predicament and 
fall into a mysterious high adventure without understanding and 
without commitment. His escape undermines bourgeois principles and 
values, but it is not a reversal of them. Rather, it is a false contradiction. 
The actual revolution that takes place beneath the surface of the film or 
on its peripheries is mystified and unclear; we know only that it is 
deadly serious. 

At a personal level, I found the film a bit tedious and frustrating. When I 
first saw Antonioni’s films—LAWENTURA, for example—ten years 
ago, I was afraid to say I was bored. Too many people I respected 
seemed deeply engaged in and thoughtful about the films, so I assumed 
there was much to be seen that I didn't see. Now, at the ripe age of 29 ,1 
can understand why and how Antonioni’s films make people think—he 
chooses and edits screenplays that become at become cinematic puzzles, 
intellectual detective stories. 

I won't say that I was bored, but I would say that the film is boring in 
Erich Fromm’s sense of the word: 

when we say he is a boring person we mean he is boring 
as a person. There is something dead, unalive, uninteresting 
in him” (The Anatomy of Human Destructiveness, p. 242). 




As with his literary counterpart, Thomas Pynchon, Antonioni concerns 
himself with the dead-end quality of certain human situations. The 
mystery story that Antonioni creates is filled with whys, whens, hows, 
whos, and what thens. When many of the questions are answered, a 
final one emerges in my mind—so what? I feel cheated that behind many 
of the painterly scenes and facades—abstract, rococo, and byzantine— 
are characters with trite and selfish motivations leading to meaningless 
death. I am annoyed that at the core of the film’s espionage is a long 
shot of Jack Nicholson and Maria Schneider naked in bed—it is a weak 
core. I am equally annoyed at Antonioni’s allusion and “answer” to 
Bertolucci’s LAST TANGO IN PARIS in THE PASSENGER’S final scene. 
The cinematic oedipal rivalry between Antonioni and Bertolucci over 
Maria Schneider—whether conscious or not—undermines and trivializes 
the film’s critique of the bourgeois individual. 

Jack Nicholson plays David Locke, a TV journalist—he’s married, owns a 
nice house, and has an adopted child (who is never seen, and may be a 
fiction). When the film opens he is in Africa, as he has been previously, 
doing a series of interviews. In the film’s opening scenes he tries to find 
a camp of rebels—the United Liberation Front—but experiences 
difficulties. One guide will mysteriously disappear and another will 
mysteriously appear. He does not, cannot, talk with his guides; he does 
not understand how they are operating. He does not understand their 
fearful situation—he is an alien. There are various levels at which 
Nicholson’s alien quality emerges; some are symbolic and others more 
concrete. 

His desert vehicle—a four-wheel drive, sky blue, Land Rover—best 
symbolizes his alien quality. The jeep’s very sound—its loud sounding 
starts, which Antonioni plays off against the desert’s noises—calls up 
countless images seen in films, documentaries and news-clips of U.S. 
forces in the deserts of Africa and the Near East. Antonioni focuses on 
the jeep’s intrusive nature. Its sounds break the wind songs of the 
desert. Its appearance is initially prepossessing—it moves rapidly with 
loud strength. But then it seems a bit awkward and harsh as it sits in 
front of the pastel adobe housing, and finally it becomes foolish looking 
as its wheels bury themselves in the sand. So this ideal vehicle for desert 
travel and conquest, laden with cans of water and gasoline, fails. At one 
point, before the jeep fails, a white camel with rider pass by, making 
what looks at first like jerky movements, but which must finally seem 
gracefully adapted. Nicholson’s Land Rover won't take him where he 
wants to go; it is not suitable for the unpaved desert. Nor is Nicholson 
suited to understanding the forces of the desert—the revolutionaries, the 
“legitimate” rulers, or the everyday people. Literally and metaphorically 
he cannot reach the rebel camp: he is stuck. 

Alienness also emerges in the more concrete situations where 
communications are important. He is often unable, for example, to 
communicate at a “primitive” level because his guides cannot or will not 
speak English. Nicholson goes to one source after another hoping that 
he will be led to the rebel camp. His contacts only make hand signs— 



give me a cigarette, go out and follow me. His last guide speaks, but 
won't say anything—he tells Nicholson that the rebels will tell him 
everything when he gets there. But the last guide disappears without any 
verbal reasons given; we see what looks like an anti-rebel patrol. 

There is an overriding problem that he “doesn't speak their language” 
even when both parties can speak English. We learn from Nicholson’s 
wife, who had been with him on other TV interviews in Africa, that she 
thinks Nicholson’s work is mediocre because he did not ask tough 
questions of those in power. He wouldn't contradict or push the official 
point of view (even when he knew there were political lies being told). 

He wouldn't go beyond the “rules” for interviewing political leaders. She 
says to him that while he puts himself in real situations, he has no real 
dialogue. Thus she paints him as a person who speaks one “language” 
(some kind of political line) which he allows to service him wherever he 
is, even when it is inappropriate. And she implies that he may not know 
where or when it is inappropriate. 

To enhance his wife’s perceptions, we get to see some film clips of 
Nicholson’s interviews. We see them in the editing room where 
Nicholson’s producer, Martin Knight, is putting together a program on 
Nicholson’s work. 

Nicholson’s work is what would be called objective reportage. In the 
interview scene with the president of an unspecified African nation, 
Nicholson allows the president to allay all fears about the rebels. He says 
they 9999 all fears about the rebels. He says they are no longer a threat, 
no longer a problem. His prospective British audience can rest easy. 
Although Nicholson knows this to be a political fabrication, he doesn't 
push further. He allows the official line to be pronounced, broadcast and 
documented. Another interview involves a shaman who may be 
connected to the rebel cause. Nicholson asks this man—a man who has 
been educated in France and Yugoslavia—why he still practices his ritual 
arts, doesn't he feel them to be fraudulent. The shaman (who is 
identified as Daisy, I think, because he is visually associated with a 
flower pot of African daisies in this scene) is mute for some time. He 
then explains that Nicholson simply wouldn't understand anything that 
he might say. He says that Nicholson’s questions reveal more about the 
reporter than the shaman’s own answers would reveal about that man. 
Nicholson’s frame of reference is too narrow to hear another language. 
Daisy gets up and turns the camera around, and we see an embarrassed 
Nicholson. Now we can begin the interview, Daisy says. 

In some respects Nicholson recognizes his failure as a reporter and a 
person. He finds a way of escaping his previous life by taking on another 
identity, one which unbeknownst to him, at least at first, is very 
dangerous, and one which he cannot incorporate into his own self. In 
fact, the man whose identity he takes on was a man who had 
commitments, something which Nicholson doesn't seem to be able to 
have and hold. By the film’s end Nicholson has not simply escaped his 
identity, he has lost it in toto. Existentially and literally—he is dead; his 



wife says she never knew him. 


The change of identity occurs in a far away hotel where Nicholson is 
staying in the African desert. In the small hotel is a person who says he 
is a businessman but who is, in fact, a gunrunner for the rebels. The 
gunrunner dies of a heart attack and Nicholson discovers that man’s 
body upon returning from his fruitless search. The man—David 
Robertson—happens to look like Nicholson, who switches passport 
pictures, informs the hotel keeper that Locke (Nicholson) is dead, and 
thus takes on his new identity. Locke’s wife and employer are informed 
of Locke’s death. It is some time before his wife Daisy receives his 
belongings and passport, begins to get suspicious of his death—at which 
point she begins looking for Robertson because she knows he was in the 
same hotel as Locke and she hopes he might have something to tell her. 

In any event, Nicholson is free, as it were, from his bourgeois 
entrapments—wife, child, house, and job. He begins to find out about 
Robertson’s life and business. He begins a quest by attempting to follow 
Robertson’s appointment book. Like a Pynchon novel the film is filled 
with hints and clues but no clear map. Nicholson, now a runner of guns 
who doesn't know it, visits various places specified in Robertson’s 
appointment book, and looks without much success for the people 
Robertson was presumably to meet. Outside of the appointment book 
and visa, Nicholson has little to go on, but he does have one good lead— 
the #58 key to a locker in the Munich airport. The locker contains a slim 
black attache case containing an invoice for and diagrams of a variety of 
guns. 

Two men, a black man and a white one, notice him at the airport and 
(we discover) follow him. They make contact with him at a chapel 
(although if Nicholson were who he was supposed to be, he would have 
met them at the airport). In the chapel, following a marriage ceremony, 
the three men finalize a gun sale and make some future arrangements— 
all under the auspices of god? Nicholson ad libs as best he can. There is 
a moment of comedy when the black man says to say hello to Daisy, and 
Nicholson in the comic tradition of awkward situations says, “Wha?” 

The black man repeats his request and Nicholson, again awkwardly, 
smiles (sort of), nods, and says, “O, yes.” But the comedy of the 
interpersonal situation, and the playfulness of the marriage ceremony 
juxtaposed to the gun sale, is undercut by something else the black man 
says. He tells Nicholson that he has heard that Nicholson is different 
from the others—other whites, other gunrunners—because he cares 
about the cause. Nicholson, of course, knows very little about the cause; 
it is implied that he would not understand it if it were explained. It is 
also implied (by his wife) that his politics would not lead him to being 
sympathetic with it. And finally, he is surely not committed to it. The 
deal is completed, and now Nicholson has, at least, some money—with 
which he will buy a car, which, like his Land Rover, will fail him; he can't 
get where he’s going. 

Nicholson may be free, but he’s in trouble. His wife becomes suspicious 



and wants to contact Robertson. She tells the head of the African 
embassy in London who she is looking for. It turns out, the ambassador 
knows who Robertson is and is also looking for him. Eventually, 
everyone finds Robertson. So, while Nicholson jets it from Munich to 
Palermo tracking down elusive clues, others are trying to track him 
down—some want to talk with him, others want to kill him. 

It is in the limbo between Nicholson’s first and only contact with 
Robertson’s network, and his meeting with death that he encounters the 
ever sweet and willing Maria Schneider, who plays a nameless, curly 
haired student of architecture. She is a student from France whom we 
first see on a park bench in a posh residential section of London—which 
is Nicholson’s first stop. It is never clear what she is doing in London 
close to where the original Robertson may have scheduled an 
appointment. Is she a spy? A counterspy? Is it just happenstance? She 
reappears in Palermo where Nicholson meets her, and asks a favor of 
this charming stranger. They become a couple until the end. (He wants 
her to remove his luggage from the Hotel Orient. He has been tracked 
down to that hotel by his wife’s emissary—Martin Knight—who 
discovers Nicholson’s whereabouts through the Avis agency.) In many 
respects Maria Schneider is the payoff for all of Nicholson’s 
machinations—that is, what he really wanted out of life was a lovely 
“free” woman. So, the adventure, the great escape routine, pays off—just 
as we might have fantasized. Leave your wife, quit your job, go to 
Palermo, and find your dreams. The moment one waits for arrives, even 
in this PG rated film. A long shot takes us into the bedroom in a lovely 
Spanish hotel, and we see the menage a deux. Very touching. 

Schneider’s portrait is about as vicious as Nicholson’s in terms of sex 
roles. She is a solidly middle-upper middle class student, roaming 
around the world, who easily picks up and goes off with Nicholson (god 
knows where) and who is chiefly interested in the “fact” that he is a 
gunrunner—revolutions titillate her. The cause itself doesn't seem to be 
significant, but the adventure is exciting. “Doing something exciting and 
forbidden in secret” is a psychological association with the action. And 
that association leads to the thought that the revolution is trivialized to 
an anarchic sexual encounter. 

At the formal aesthetic level, the coupling scene completes the comic arc 
of the circle; Nicholson has extricated himself from the oppressiveness 
of his bourgeois lifestyle, he has defeated the old order by leaving his 
wife, job and past failures behind him. He’s on a new exciting adventure; 
he’s got a lovely spontaneous (if insipid) woman. At the ideological level, 
however, he is at his lowest point. The revolution becomes merely a 
dangerous venture. He becomes an interesting male because he is 
dealing with what is dangerous (even though his dealing is at best 
second hand). At the moment of coupling both of them are alienated 
furthest from the cause that brings them together. They triumph over 
bourgeois rules, but they defeat the momentum of the revolution. 
Nicholson is thus a portrait of false contradiction: his rebellion against 
the bourgeoisie is a bourgeois rebellion. It is not the antithesis, or the 



great refusal. 

The film’s end brings everyone concerned together at the Hotel de la 
Gloria—wife, employer, Schneider, Nicholson, the police, the 
counterrevolutionary assassins. The hotel is one of the rendezvous 
places mentioned in Robertson’s appointment book, thus Nicholson 
goes there to see what he can see. Schneider is there when he arrives 
even though he told her to meet him in three days in Tangiers. The 
assassins are on Nicholson’s tracks since they think he is Robertson; 
they may have learned about the rendezvous from Nicholson’s first 
contacts with the rebel agents. This is possible because the assassins 
abducted one of those agents shortly after the gun deal was closed. 
Finally, Nicholson’s wife and employer are there to see if they can talk to 
Robertson, whom the local police are looking for. 

Nicholson lies down to rest and tells Schneider to go outside. The 
assassins pull up in a white Citroen. The white man takes Schneider 
aside and out of the way while the black man goes in to do his work. 

They leave; Nicholson’s wife and employer arrive with the police. They 
enter Nicholson’s room to find a dead man. His wife says that she does 
not recognize him—I never knew him, she says. But Maria Schneider 
says, yes, that she knew him. This last scene reverses the final sequence 
of THE LAST TANGO IN PARIS in which Schneider adamantly denies 
out loud (as a rehearsal for what she plans to tell the police) that she 
does not know this man, that she does not know his name. She claims 
that he followed her to the apartment, etc. The cinematic joke between 
Antonioni and Bertolucci is amusing, but it reduces and undermines 
important realities. Antonioni seems to be smirking while he says to 
Bertolucci, “Well, my hero is dead, too (and his wife doesn't recognize 
him), but the woman he ‘picks up’ (the very same woman that you 
yourself chose) recognizes him.” 

But whatever annoyances the film brings on, there is one progressive 
statement that it brings forth: to deny the past is to negate the future, 
the potential. Nicholson’s attempt to evade the past is something he 
talks about before he does it—he taped a conversation with Robertson 
before Robertson died. When we listen to the tape, we hear Nicholson 
wonder out loud why one can't just forget the past, throw it all away. The 
film is almost an answer to that. Revolution is based in history, not in 
the denial of it. The failure to know and understand history, the failure 
to deal with and confront it, leads to impotent escapism and in 
Nicholson’s case, to death. Nicholson wants to forget his own past; the 
best he can do is stumble. That his wife fails to recognize him (however 
trite it may seem) and that the assassins “recognize” him as Robertson, 
point to Nicholson’s success in denying his past. But finally, it is his 
death, like Brando’s in LAST TANGO, that speaks most forcefully to the 
futility of denying personal context and history. 
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Despite the critical accolades of most of the “daily” reviewers, the box- 
office success of Antonioni’s new film has, at least in this part of the 
world (London, Ontario), not been overwhelming. Vincent Canby wrote 
in the New York Times that it is “probably his most entertaining (film) 
...it could also become his most popular ... a superior suspense 
melodrama.” Yet the bulk of the audience here reported boredom as 
their dominant emotion, complaining that “nothing happened.” On the 
other hand, no one that I spoke to could give even a moderately accurate 
synopsis of what happens. The variety of interpretations of Nicholson’s 
death at the end somewhat undercuts Canby’s suggestion of a “superior 
suspense melodrama,” insofar as melodrama’s structural properties are 
normally quite clear-cut: everyone knows who is out for whom. People I 
talked to had explanations for the main character’s death ranging from 
suicide to heart attack, through assassinationion by revolutionary forces, 
and murder by governmental powers, And yet Canby is right: the plot of 
the film is essentially melodramatic, albeit obliquely so. There is no 
mystery as to why what happens does so, nor even any obscurity as to 
what happens. The film provides all the answers—but not necessarily on 
a first viewing. Indeed the manager of the cinema where THE 
PASSENGER played out a sparse two weeks (in a city of a quarter 
million inhabitants) told me that he couldn't remember showing a film 
to which so many people returned for a second and even a third look. 

What is the root of this apparent obscurity? Is it a function of the fact 
that the film has been trimmed down to its current two hours from 
reputedly over three? Is this version simply overburdened by narrative 
ellipses? Or is there something else—something we may attribute to 
Antonioni’s interest in narrative forms? 

Antonioni, after BLOW-UP and ZABRISKIE POINT, was under contract 
to Carlo Ponti for one further film, i.e., a predominantly commercial 
undertaking. Antonioni wanted to shoot a project entitled 
TECHNICALLY SWEET up the Amazon. But Ponti vetoed it and 




imposed on Antonioni instead the film PROFESSION: REPORTER 
(called THE PASSENGER in the United States and Britain). Perhaps 
“imposition” is too hard a word. The script had been prepared by Mark 
Peploe, who had worked on BLOW-UP and ZABRISKIE POINT, and 
Peter Wollen (author of signs and Meanings in the Cinema), and clearly 
it had much in synch with Antonioni’s preoccupations. 

At one point early in the film Nicholson points out that “we translate 
every experience into the same old codes.” Whether the line comes from 
Peploe, Wollen, or Antonioni is not of importance (though I'd bet on 
Wollen: the emphasis on codes links to the interest in semiotics he has 
been pursuing for some years). Its importance for our understanding of 
THE PASSENGER is of crucial significance. On one level, it helps make 
sense of Nicholson’s desire to cease being David Locke, to adopt a new 
identity, to escape the tyranny of the co-ordinates of his present 
existence, to re-open his life to new experiences. However, the way in 
which David Locke attempts to recharge his life proves fraught with 
unanticipated, uncontrollable dangers which ultimately lead to his 
death. The idea of a complete break from the past (as it was for Godard 
and Gorin in TOUT VA BIEN) is shown to be illusory, even self- 
defeating. Such a radical severance from the structures of one’s identity 
leads clearly to disaster. 

But an alternative mode, another response is posed within the film, in 
Antonioni’s handling of the narrative discourse itself. And it is here that 
a second meaning of “we translate every experience into the same old 
codes” manifests itself. Antonioni’s narrative is devoted, we might say, 
to transforming the codes of narrative at work in his discourse even as 
he uses them. The narrative codes at points are placed against the 
meanings we infer, conventionally, from the diachronic ordering of the 
images. An example: David Locke, now Robertson, sits alone in a huge 
glasshouse, awaiting a rendezvous. An old guy approaches him, 
Robertson speaks to him. Although he is not the man Robertson awaits, 
he cheerfully stops to talk awhile, and launches into the story of his life: 
“One day, very far from here ...” he begins, at which sound and image 
fade, as if in flashback. They are replaced by the faded greens of a 16mm 
newsreel, which turns out to be of the public executions on a beach (the 
new governments attempts to discourage armed robbery). When the 
sequence ends, we find the newsreel is being watched on a Steenbeck 
editing table back in a London studio. The real context of the footage is 
that it was shot by David Locke, reporter. 

In other words, Antonioni feeds us a false tradition: If we read the 
sequence of images in the way U.S. narratives have taught us to do, if we 
simply “translate every experience into the same old codes,” the 
narrative becomes momentarily opaque, refuses to make sense, since it 
is difficult to invent a connection between the old man and the 
executions, (unless we choose to read the old man as Locke’s 
“conscience” visiting him, reminding him of his own past—and even 
here we can only grasp this possible reading after the fact—i.e., when we 
know this footage was shot by David Locke). 



This single example is only one of the film’s many narrative ambiguities. 
In itself it doesn't warrant the attention I have paid to it (particularly 
since we so rapidly get embroiled in the implications of the way in which 
the execution sequence is handled, implications to which I shall return 
shortly). But it is symptomatic of Antonioni’s strategy in this film—a 
consistently varied deflection of the normative transitions from shot to 
shot. And it is the root of many people’s inability to read the events of 
the film. I cited various interpretations of the Locke/Robertson death at 
the end of the film. This confusion arises from Antonioni’s 
displacements of the diegetic centrality of the action, the plot. 

The narrative’s tentative quality is explicit from the outset. The opening 
desert sequences, in which Locke is led further and further into a 
desolate landscape, establish an alien culture that does not respond to 
Western expectations, through Locke’s complete disorientation in face 
of the behavior of the people around him. Again, let us take one 
characteristic moment: Locke has been deserted by his boy-guide. He 
now sits with his Landrover in the midst of the desert; a camel ridden by 
a man slowly approaches. Locke gets up to greet the man, who rides past 
the Landrover and Locke as if they don't exist (insofar as they are 
irrelevant to the coordinates of his world, they don't exist). We see him 
ignoring Locke’s waved greeting, continuing to rub the camel’s neck 
with the brisk rhythmic movement of his feet quite unfaltering. The 
camera follows the camel, heaving Locke behind, out of frame. So 
tentatively fixed is the direction of the narrative at this movement that 
we feel we could easily leave Locke behind forever (except, of course, 
Nicholson can't be dumped this soon in the movie). 

This is, of course, exactly what Bunuel does do in THE PHANTOM OF 
LIBERTY, in which no story ever achieves its resolution on the screen. 
The narrative is always sidestepping into another, parallel, discourse 
before it reaches a conclusion. For Bunuel, this is a strategy of 
frustration. For Antonioni it serves to emphasize the arbitrariness of 
fixing on one man as the locus of narrative. PHANTOM OF LIBERTY 
consists of several intersecting texts, each of which claims narrative 
primacy at different moments. THE PASSENGER is less diffuse in this 
sense, diegetic plurality remaining immanent. We keep returning to the 
same center, in the figure of Jack Nicholson. However, it is a center that 
itself shifts in the course of the film. Locke becomes Robertson; a 
journalist becomes a gun-runner, (a nice metaphor that, for revolution: 
observation becomes activity); pursuer becomes pursued. 

We observe Locke’s ineptitude in his alien environment. Look for 
instance at the Landrover he drives. Only a fool drives in the Sahara 
without extra water cans and a complete set of spare tires. When he gets 
stuck in the sanddrift he doesn't even put it into four-wheel drive. Locke 
cannot use the tools he has in his grasp, neither Landrover, nor camera, 
as we later find out. But the most important single inference to be drawn 
from the opening minutes of the film, as we observe an alien culture that 
is opaque to Western expectations, is that a parallel statement is 
proffered vis-a-vis Antonioni’s narrative design. This is a film (a 



commercial feature, etc.) that may not conform to our expectations of 
narrative (the narrative of the commercial feature, that is). The camera, 
for instance, often seems to have an autonomy, a life of its own that 
responds as much to the environment as to character. (We could take 
THE PASSENGER as a documentary on architectural anthropology.) It 
takes off on languid vertical explorations of a light cord, insects 
clustered around on the white wall. It spins along the white lettering on 
the red Hertz wall. It moves as if a second narrative, an alternative 
discourse, were only just around the corner. The camera detaches itself 
from the central, primary, narrative. It displaces Nicholson’s centrality, 
pushes him to the edge of the frame, discovers him “accidentally” (as at 
the airport), or relegates him to the rear of a composition. At one point, 
we see Nicholson on the phone in rear, while the foreground is 
dominated by a waiter filling beer mugs with engrossing efficiency (and 
beer) that forces our eyes to desert Nicholson’s drama. 

At other points, Antonioni’s choice of camera position, its axis of 
orientation toward the events that it records, is deliberately 
“inadequate,” as far as direct, transparent, communication of the plot is 
concerned. Thus, four black thugs enter a hotel and violently apprehend 
a fifth man, whom they forcibly lead away. Antonioni’s camera, 
however, is placed in such a way that we can only partially decipher 
what is going on through the prismatic sparkling of the fountain playing 
in the hotel courtyard. The fountain constitutes a deliberate visual 
interference with the linear revelation of plot. It forces other ideas and 
attitudes upon our attention. It questions the hegemony of plot over film 
or more precisely, of narrative codes over “cinema.” 

In JUMP CUT No. 7, Sam Rohdie pointed out that 

in the classic realist text narrative codes dominate codes 
of the symbolic, or the cultural, and it is these narrative 
codes which bestow sense, direction, and meaning to the text 
... Films, as it were, repressed, kept hidden their pluricodicity 
through the dominance of narrative ... The repression of 
other codes by dominant codes arrests the activity and free 
play of those codes by literally assigning them a ‘place’ in a 
system in which the dominant codes are central, are 
dominant.” 

THE PASSENGER does not, it seems to me, permit that dominance. Of 
course, to a certain extent most of Antonioni’s films have engaged in the 
transformation of narrative, a testing of its limits. It is well known that 
LAWENTURA, on its first appearance fifteen years ago, received the 
catcalls of an audience who read Antonioni’s refusal to cut a shot of 
Claudia running down the enormous length of a hotel corridor, as a 
mark of his cinematic incompetence. They expected such a scene to be 
edited in the normative, codified manner, whereby the central portion of 
Claudia’s “journey” would be elided, in the interests of narrative pace. In 
fact Antonioni’s intention seems close to that expressed recently by 
Alain Tanner ( Cineaste , 6:4, p. 27): 



“All the traditional narrative techniques brought to near 
perfection by Hollywood form the appearance of reality by 
the destruction of real space and time within a sequence or 
scene by fast-paced and quick cutting. This prevents the 
spectator from having a real view of space or time, and this is 
directly related to the ideological use of film in which the 
audience is led by the nose like a sleepwalker from the first 
scene to the last... [If] you don't cut, instead of it being more 
real which it should be, in fact you are getting unreal because 
of the traditions in the eye of the spectator.” 

Of course, there are many other levels apart from this concern with the 
subversion of the dominant cinematic codes of space and time. In LA 
NOTTE, for instance, Antonioni’s sense of framing frequently suggests, 
formally, a refusal of the primacy of the center of the screen. In an early 
scene in the hospital, the ostensible center of the image is the dying 
Tommaso, but Lidia’s arm is just within the left frame line with the rest 
of her body in off-screen space. She’s a minimal but tantalizing presence 
that has a curiously disruptive effect. The image establishes a sense of 
emotional disequilibrium, perhaps suggests Tommaso’s yearning for her 
but, equally important, it is a part of Antonioni’s work on the process of 
cinematic signification. Similarly his cutting frequently ruptures the 
expected continuity, and even creates a kind of “false” narrative, as 
when we move abruptly from Guido and the nymphomaniac in the 
hospital to Lidia crying outside. Lidia is not crying because of Guido’s 
near-infidelity (she is unaware of it) but because of Tommaso’s 
impending death. The cut suggests a “false” continuity, connection. 
Indeed, it establishes a paradigmatic or symbolic connection that 
supplements, if not contradicts, the syntagmatic level. That is to say, 
Lidia’s tears might as well be for Guido, since the rest of the film 
explores the emotional gulf that increasingly separates them. It’s a gulf 
prompted in part by Guido’s artistic alienation—the fact of his being a 
successful novelist who is being “lionized” by a millionaire industrialist 
who wants Guido to become a kind of cultural director for the rich man’s 
employees. Guido’s creative powers have been sterilized through his co¬ 
optation into the capitalist status quo. His role has been fixed, codified. 
He has become the sign of “the artist,” as Rohdie would put it. 

Antonioni’s films often have some species of artist in a central role. 
Invariably Antonioni’s presence is in a dialectical relation to that figure. 
The creative paralysis of Sandro in L'AWENTURA or Guido in LA 
NOTTE is in sharp opposition to Antonioni’s creative vitality in both 
films. And the crux of their difference lies in Antonioni’s analysis not 
only of the ideological imprisonment of his characters, but of the 
ideological self-awareness of his own practice, the self-reflexiveness of 
his films. Rather than being bound by predetermined narrative codes, 
Antonioni, to use Umberto Eco’s term, “sets the codes in crisis,” 
challenges their supremacy. 


Andre Hodeir, a French jazz critic, has written, 



“We should be capable of filming ourselves; for when we play 
on others, our behavior is no less important than theirs.” 


In THE PASSENGER, David Locke is clearly not capable of filming 
himself, as his encounter with the witch doctor decisively demonstrates. 
The sequence opens with Locke asking the witch doctor a series of 
questions that reek of imperialist condescension. The witch doctor 
recognizes Locke’s stiltedly colonial stance when Locke speaks of the 
witch doctor’s ideology being rendered obsolete by the arrival of western 
ideas. He retorts that Locke would be able to learn nothing from his 
customs: 

“Your questions are much more revealing about yourself 

than my answers would be about me.” 

At that point the shaman grabs the camera and turns it on a very 
embarrassed Locke, whose only response is to reach forward and turn it 
off, crystallizing his total inability to engage with the issues opened 
before him. The sequence ends back in a London studio, where Locke’s 
wife and a mutual friend are watching this footage as traces of Locke’s 
identity. In other words the very situation of Locke’s documentary 
footage within THE PASSENGER invites our critical reflection. On four 
occasions we encounter this “film within a film” framework, and on each 
occasion it is presented as something to be closely examined. The first is 
the TV talk host whose tribute to/ analysis of the significance of David 
Locke’s career, his wife Rachel watching it at home, almost cynically, as 
she listens to the panegyrics. The other three are all sequences of 
Locke’s own footage. Each implicitly queries the relationship between 
“documentation” and political commitment, ideology, the nature of 
David Locke’s journalistic endeavor. 

The first of these three is the interview with an African political leader, 
who speaks against the revolutionary forces in his country, concluding 
that in this case “the facts correspond to the official terminology.” This 
statement has an oblique relationship to the situation of Antonioni’s 
narrative vis-a-vis classical narrative form (“the official terminology”). 
The means/conventions of classical narrative do not suffice for 
Antonioni, although they seem to be fine for Locke, with his totally 
conventional notion of “interview.” Locke passively accepts whatever 
answers his questions receive, does not engage with the issues, or 
challenge the neocolonial paternalism of his subject. Even his wife 
Rachel criticizes him: 

“You put yourself in real situations, but then you have no 

dialogue.” 

It is Locke’s lack of a concrete position that cripples him. Indeed, it is 
precisely this recognition that propels him to abandon his identity, and 
become Robertson. Ironically, he believes Robertson to be a globetrotter 
who simply “takes life as it comes,” until events prove this to be the 
opposite of the truth, that Robertson is a man of commitment supplying 
arms for a revolutionary struggle. 



The second of the three examples of Locke’s filmic activity is the 
Nigerian execution sequence. It isn't specified as being Nigeria in the 
film, so we could, I suppose, identify the sequence with the previous 
political leader’s repression of revolutionary forces. But it parallels an 
infamous event (1970 or 1971?) set up to demonstrate the “seriousness” 
of the new Nigerian government, and took place on Lagos’ public beach, 
everyone invited, the local populus, ambassadors, press, et al. This 
sequence which Antonioni has obtained, and represents as Locke’s own 
footage, is another classic of “impartial” documentation. The contours of 
the setting are ignored, and the camera avariciously revels in the 
agonizing death of the victim via a rapid zoom into the victim’s face, and 
twitching hands the moment the shots are fired. It is the voyeurist 
newsreel “par excellence,” that displays no analytic or moral 
responsibility of any kind. 

The third example we have already examined: the witch-doctor 
sequence. Together, these three scenes constitute Antonioni’s first direct 
critique of cinematic forms. In earlier films, as I have suggested, he has 
manifested a concern with the creative sterility of certain artists: an 
architect in L'AWENTURA, a writer in LA NOTTE, a photographer in 
BLOW-UP. The opening scenes of ZABRISKIE POINT suggest a critique 
of cinema-verite. The radical meeting was shot in handheld style. But a 
close look reveals that initially the camera picked up on people before 
they spoke—pointing, therefore, to a script, a preplanning—thus 
throwing doubt on the authenticity of the subsequent cinema-verite 
scenes. Antonioni’s point, obviously, is that cinema-verite is not less a 
style than any other, that its pretensions to a greater objectivity or truth 
cannot be upheld. But this position was not very fully developed in 
ZABRISKIE POINT. As we have seen, it is only in THE PASSENGER 
that Antonioni more fully attacks the problem. 

Where in BLOW-UP the discourse about art, about illusion and reality 
and so on, was right out front—e.g., the scenes of Thomas’ 
recomposition of the crime—in THE PASSENGER it is more submerged. 
It is a reading which few have as yet commented upon, although it 
seems crucial to getting a grasp on the film. For THE PASSENGER, even 
as it tells its story, simultaneously engages in an ideologically self-aware 
examination of cinematic articulation. For instance, I have condemned 
the execution scene as voyeurist largely because of its lack of critical 
self-awareness; whereas Antonioni makes his voyeurism explicit as just 
that. 

Take the section of THE PASSENGER which follows Locke and the 
woman played by Maria Schneider sitting in a cafe discussing 
Locke/Robertson’s new status as a gun-runner. Schneider comments 
that one doesn't get to know people merely by seeing them, but by 
“packing their things.” Nicholson replies, “It’s like listening in on a 
private phone conversation.” At that point Antonioni cuts to a long shot, 
clearly establishing the audience as voyeurs. The shots that follow 
further develop the idea of voyeurism/ eavesdropping as Nicholson and 
Schneider enter a hotel. The camera rests, still in long shot, on the 



closed door, through which the hotel porter exists, then listens at the 
door, giving the aural equivalent of our visual situation in the preceding 
scene. An exterior low angle shot follows, looking up at a window out of 
which Nicholson and Schneider are peering at the view. This is followed 
by a shot in through the window, at their naked bodies on the bed. We 
are made forcibly aware of our voyeurist status, since Antonioni 
enforces an awareness of the naturalistic impossibility of the shot, 
camera poised in mid-air forty feet above the ground. Detailed in this 
manner, the sequence may sound absurdly heavy-handed: it is not. 

There are of course other elements equally of significance within the 
sequence—I am simply isolating one aspect for examination, an aspect 
of particular interest since what follows its elaboration is the 
witchdoctor sequence. There Locke’s inability to handle the implications 
of his practice as an interviewer/ director is exposed, in contrast to 
Antonioni’s inquisitive assurance. 

Earlier I was writing about the way in which the narrative of THE 
PASSENGER displaces the diegetic centrality of the plot, the 
melodramatic center. He prefers instead to test the limits of cinematic 
codes, suggest connections where there are, narratively, none. I cited the 
false transition from the old man’s story to the execution scene. Another 
instance occurs near the end of the film, when Locke/ Robertson sees 
the police awaiting him by his car. Cut to a shot of a road, into which a 
man with a coat over his head, herding a goat, enters. The audience 
immediately laughs, thinking Locke/ Robertson had disguised himself 
as a goatherd to escape the police. A couple of seconds later a taxi enters 
the frame—bearing Locke/ Robertson, to drop him at the hotel Gloria. 
Again, its a minor moment, but examples of this kind of play abound 
through the film. 

Some are simply ironic. This is so in Antonioni’s initial refusal of a 
chase-scene (epitome of U.S. narrative), when the car following 
Schneider gets stopped by a set of red lights in the first five seconds. 
Then later Antonioni indulges in a hyperbolic chase, when Nicholson is 
stopped by police, only to break the rules of the game and drive off again 
as the police approach him on foot. Others seem to be near-quotations 
from Godard, as in the scene of Nicholson and Schneider in the cafe, 
traffic passing in the background. Instead of the camera holding on 
Nicholson and Schneider, it takes passing cars as its center of interest, 
and it pans rapidly from left to right with the cars, instead of holding 
conventionally on the stationary foreground. 

One of the most exciting passages in the film occurs as Locke sits in his 
hotel room, shortly after having discovered Robertson’s dead body, 
listening to the tape-recording of his earlier conversation with the man. 
First there is a startling sound/ image disjunction. We have a medium 
close-up of Locke sitting, pensive. There’s a knock at the door. But as 
Robertson enters to visit Locke, this transpires to be not a knock at the 
door, but a recording of a knock at the door (or, to be more precise, not a 
recording of a knock, but a recording of a recording ...). (There is a 
variation on this play with out-of-frame sound later, when Rachel, 



during her search for Locke, is in a telephone booth in a hotel foyer. We 
see Locke standing at the reception desk. Rachel’s voice cuts into the 
frame as if from the past—the past he has tried to escape.) As Locke 
listens to the tape, he looks out of the windows of the room. The camera 
slowly pans to take in Locke’s field of view, the balcony. Then, without a 
cut of any kind, Robertson and Locke are on the balcony together, 
talking about the beauty of the landscape. A flashback has occurred 
within the shot, and yet there is no conventional demarcation of a time 
shift. 

And Antonioni brings us back to “time present” in an equally 
extraordinary way. Locke and Robertson are in the room together, 
Robertson being seen (like Rachel, Locke/ Robertson, and Maria 
Schneider at other points in the film) in a mirror, from which the 
camera crisply pans to Locke—listening to the tape-recorder. And while 
this play upon, refusal of, the normative codes of “flashback” is going on, 
the tape-recorder discussion speaks of the need to avoid habit. “We 
translate every experience into the same old codes,” as Locke puts it. 
This line is answered in a double manner. First, narratively, it links to 
Locke’s decision to “become” Robertson, transform his habits. Second, 
we note its commentary upon Antonioni’s own discourse, which 
achieves a temporal shift of considerable audacity even as the words 
reach our ears. 

Other kinds of play also deflect attention from the linear evolution of the 
central plot that culminates in Locke/Robertson’s death. I mentioned 
earlier the way in which the camera takes a certain autonomy, as when it 
traces the light-cord hanging over the bed in Locke’s hotel room in the 
desert. This vertical movement is repeated through the film—a tilt up a 
cord to the ceiling fan in Robertson’s room, a tilt up on a cord to a 
painting above Nicholson and Schneider on the bed in the hotel de la 
Gloria at the end of the film. This last instance has more than a purely 
formal resonance. Nicholson has just finished his tale of a blind man 
who regains vision and is so depressed by the ugliness of the world that 
he commits suicide. The painting above the bed is of an idyllic scene, 
only it is marred by a long slash of paint from the wall that defaces it, in 
parallel to Nicholson’s pessimistic fable. And there are many other 
formal connections through the film, many duplications of camera 
angles (vertical shot down on Nicholson over Barcelona harbor is 
reprised by the overhead shot of a couple arguing later on), and of 
compositions (Maria Schneider’s early, non-diegetic appearance in the 
film in London corresponds precisely to her position in the scene in 
Spain where she and Nicholson first speak). Twice we have vehicles 
immobilized in the desert, twice someone speaks on the beauty of the 
desert landscape. There are rarely direct, plot-motivated connections 
between these repetitions, variations on a theme. Yet they are essential 
to an understanding of the film’s interest in things around the plot, 
rather than the plot itself. 

The already famous penultimate shot of the film, which lasts seven 
minutes, demonstrates this exquisitely. The camera tracks slowly out of 



Locke/ Robertson’s room (shades of Michael Snow’s WAVELENGTH) 
through the bars of the window (the perfect transparent camera), 
around the village square, back to Locke/ Robertson’s room, which we 
now peer into—from the outside. What is of vital importance here is not 
the technique itself, though the sheer accomplishment of the shot is 
ample cause for wonderment. Rather, it is the way in which all the loose 
strands of the plot are elliptically tied together, as much by visual 
suggestion as by direct evidence, even as other dramas are manifested— 
a boy chucking stones at an old guy, a learner driver puttering around, a 
young woman running across the square. And indeed we leave the film 
with the learner driver, with another potential story, as they drive off 
into the dusk. The narrative is over, Antonioni has fulfilled his 
contractual obligation to Carlo Ponti, but so much more, of real 
aesthetic achievement, has been attained. 
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HEARTS AND MINDS, a sentimental and intellectual film as its title 
suggests, brings back some of the unresolved issues of Vietnam to a 
forgetful film public. Not the best made film in art, technique, or 
concept, HEARTS AND MINDS nevertheless deals with an emotion that 
has become lost in commercial United States: shame. And when the film 
falls below the poetic level required to sustain that emotion, it dips into 
the pool of guilt in which many of us have swum. 

Shame, an ancient and profound concept, like Mind, does not disappear 
after “doing something” about a wrong. Although modern social 
scientists and politicians have tried to erase the concept, lest it strike 
some of them, shame comes from recognizing a profound value failure. 
The quality of Mind and the coldness of Heart that characterize the 
United States in this “moving” picture provide insight into the rulers of 
this country and into liberal filmmakers. 

HEARTS AND MINDS, if one can verbalize a film message, seems to 
shake its visual finger at the United States and Americans, without 
distinguishing between classes of people or degrees of responsibility. 
“Shame on you, America,” says the film, rather than presenting the 
objective conditions of shame: possibilities for greatness, generosity, 
virtue and the banal and vulgar murder of those possibilities. That, of 
course, would require a different film. In this one Peter Davis uses 
amateur actors, whose testimony edited together does build to an 
emotional level that few films attain. Shame does not, however, indicate 
the existence of struggle or ongoing process. Rather than seeing mass 
movements struggling with empires, the filmmakers imply that notions 
of human nature provide the ultimate explanation for human foibles like 
war. This allows hand wringing as a legitimate political exercise. In 
HEARTS AND MINDS reasons for U.S. entry and participation in the 
war become obscured. We are led are led to believe from the evidence 
presented that our basic national character is at fault. 




Perhaps the film belongs in the category of intellectual horrors: a parade 
of officials, ex-officials, Presidents and veterans testify—with illustrated 
footage—about what they did in and to Vietnam and why. The film does 
not delve deep into psyches or history to reveal the answer—a 
questionable cinematic task. Audience members interpret the words and 
body motions of a series of witnesses whose crimes, illustrated with 
newsreel film, they must judge. This formula documentary transcends 
the cliche and becomes art because of the way it handles eight main 
witnesses, in close ups and medium shots, who dominate the film trial of 
the United States. The silent prosecutor, Director Peter Davis, remains a 
grey figure, never seen and only occasionally heard off camera. But his 
hand guides the presentation of witnesses. 

Daniel Ellsberg, of Rand and the Defense Department, and Walt 
Rostow, President Johnson’s adviser, provide a bizarre cinematic insight 
into intellectual prostitution. These two former highlevel thinkers and 
advisers have chosen different routes to madness. Ellsberg 
acknowledges his evil. Rostow calls evil good. 

Daniel Ellsberg has a wonderful movie profile, and the face and manner 
of the committed Ivy League intellectual, but he has not perfected his 
acting techniques. Ellsberg relates his conscience-stricken tale of 
turning from combat-lusting warrior in the early Vietnam War years to 
the repentant who made public the dirty evidence (Pentagon Papers) 
about the war. He acts out the role of a man seeking redemption for his 
sins. Director Davis accentuates the qualities he perceives in Ellsberg— 
sincerity, intelligence and thinly disguised self-importance. 

The importance that Ellsberg apparently attributes to his personal 
redemption and the intensity with which he describes how he 
transferred his conscience from the service of the war makers to the 
service of the peacemakers create a combination of images that leaves 
him hanging on the screen as a self-effacing megalomaniac. As long as 
Indochinese people bear the painful consequences of their mainline 
resistance to U.S. imperialism, individuals like Ellsberg, who cry mea 
culpa, can procure no redemption. No movement, nor high priest nor 
leader can set down for him the conditions for redemption, nor can 
anyone hear his confession and say, “You are forgiven, my son.” 

Knowing this, the movie actor Daniel Ellsberg shifts to pleading his case. 
But what he wants from the movie audience never becomes clear. 
Forgiveness? Understanding? Approval? Applause for his acting? The 
very qualities that led the real Ellsberg into his personal perdition 
reappear when he talks about Bobby Kennedy’s death. He begins by 
recounting—Actor’s Studio style—Bobby’s last day, which included 
Ellsberg writing a speech and delivering it to the late candidate. Bobby 
wore a bathrobe, Ellsberg says, adding a note of authenticity and drama. 
Then Ellsberg’s face moves, in a theatrical gesture not proper for 
cinema, and he begins to sob, a little too much for the wide screen, 
about the death of the man that could have saved ... the United States? 
or Ellsberg? Bobby could have brought Daniel Ellsberg back to power if 



he had won the election, and this time Ellsberg would be on the Right 
Side. Thus, his acts of redemption would come through his re-ascent to 
power. 

In 1975, Daniel Ellsberg (a temporary) hero of the left (because of his 
brave Pentagon Papers act) makes the movie public nervous. 
Redemption for this pathetic and yet courageous man has become 
impossible. Unlike ex-Nixon crony Charles Colson, who can turn to 
Jesus freaking, Ellsberg, the Ivy League intellectual, must reject so crude 
an option. The Fundamentalist’s Grace, or Ehrlichman’s desperate reach 
for Works (with Indians), have no parallels in the political world in 
which Ellsberg walks. As a film character, Daniel Ellsberg is 
uncomfortable. As a real life person he will continue to walk alone 
among the damned—at least as long as his main emotional and 
intellectual focus remains on himself and his sins. His fate teaches a 
lesson, the lesson of the successful intellectual who turns against the 
power of empire, but still requires the large amounts of attention and 
approval to which the powerful and successful become accustomed. 

Another righteous and indignant character, in close up and medium 
shots, appears. Under his chest it says, “Walt Whitman Rostow, a former 
presidential adviser.” We believe the man on the screen is Rostow, and 
not Dean Jagger, because Rostow knows how to summon just the proper 
amount of intellectual piety. Few trained actors possess that insight into 
true arrogance. (I could imagine Charles Aznavour as Ellsberg.) Rostow 
shows impatience with the fact that anyone can still question the 
rightness or wrongness of U.S. involvement, but Director Davis pursues 
this point, seeing a chance to open up Rostow’s character. 

Davis succeeds. Rostow, smiling contemptuously, scarcely concealing 
his hate for Davis, delivers a pompous discourse on the official history of 
the war. We see Rostow’s killer instinct flash on the screen. He would 
like to kill the director. Unlike Ellsberg, he had never fought in Vietnam, 
in uniform, with a rifle, but his carnal desires had been realized. His 
advice and the bombing of the cities, his rationality and the death of 
thousands of Vietnamese and Americans, tie together in a historical 
knot. Rostow, refusing to recant, turns further into the path of self 
justification and righteousness. 

A man cursed by the name of the people’s poet, Walt Whitman Rostow 
became the poet for Lyndon Johnson and the Joint Chiefs of Staff. This 
poet finds words to make acceptable and even advisable the destruction 
of another people. Rostow, playing himself, becomes far more 
interesting than Bat Guano of Dr. Strangelove. He curls his lips just 
enough to show his feelings for liberals, softies, and all those who cannot 
see the United States’ destiny as he sees it. This vicarious killer, an 
emotional descendant of Captain Ahab, scorns those who in the name of 
mere humanity would impede the United States’ historic path to empire. 

Rostow tried to stop HEARTS AND MINDS from appearing in public. 

He did not like his performance, or at least he did not want the public to 
see him “losing his cool.” But this scholarly Rasputin, committed to a 



mission of world domination, comes across as a powerful man who 
coached a President on how to deploy forces and defeat enemies. 
Although this “crackpot realist” helped lead Johnson into defeat and 
retirement, his face shows no sign of shame or even guilt. Instead, he 
perseveres with the logic derived from his insane assumptions. He 
believes, still, that the U.S. did not go far enough in Vietnam, and film 
viewers suffer a mild shock of recognition: some U.S. policy makers 
believe that mass murder is legitimate. 

The film evidence of destruction in Vietnam illustrates Rostow’s 
fanaticism. But what does that mean? Who, then, is guilty? Or who 
should feel ashamed? As members of an audience, we are called upon to 
pass judgments based on a montage of images and sounds that draw a 
very unpleasant picture of modern U.S. values and people. We see a 
football locker room, with a crazy coach revving up his boys to win; 
violence and pain on the playing field, intercut with violence and 
vulgarity done to Vietnam. This selected action is used as a vulgar 
illustration that U.S. policymakers proceed from the same brutal value 
system as high school football and battlefield massacres. We don't see 
the positive values on the screen. So the action footage Davis uses shows 
his own view of the U.S. culture, a moralistic judgment, quite lacking in 
optimism or struggle. It is a moral film prosecutor’s view, not a political 
one. 

The film glues us to our chairs as more witnesses appear: two appointed 
officials, one trained in the military academy; the other a ruling class 
hireling, designated for important jobs in courts and cabinets, secluded 
club rooms and public halls: Westmoreland and Clifford. 

Clark Clifford, a troubleshooter in corporate and government affairs, 
had no strong opinions about the propitiousness of U.S. involvement in 
Vietnam. Not persuaded by newspaper atrocity photos and TV horror 
films of U.S. military torturing and killing, this skeptical and moldy 
gentleman, reasonable but firm, is the opposite of Humphrey Bogart: 
soft on the outside and hard on the inside. No sentiment moves him, but 
he does feel moved after interrogating the Joint Chiefs of Staff for five 
days and concluding from their answers that the U.S. involvement 
cannot succeed, even with a higher investment and risk. Morality should 
not interfere with practical considerations when the corporate executive 
makes his judgment. So another character in the trial emerges, neither 
hero nor villain, just a former Secretary of Defense who opted against 
the war after, like a good courtroom lawyer, squeezing truth out of the 
military brass. Having made his judgment in private, Clifford 
announced it on wide screen. 

Enter the military in General William Westmoreland, the Professional. 
This aging Randolph Scott, the operational side of the Clark Clifford 
coin, speaks softly underneath a magnolia tree in South Carolina. Hippie 
critics named him General Wastemoreland. But there’s nothing funny 
about this man. As he talks one wonders what lies beneath the silver 
mane and the clean cut features. Maybe this man, playing the Southern 



gentleman on the screen, wishes to set the record straight about his role 
in the war. We know him as a failure. He explains that his job in 
Indochina had built-in difficulties, just as old General MacArthur had 
warned him. The failure, however, had nothing to do with morality or 
with killing Vietnamese and destroying their land. No Hollywood actor 
could bring to the screen the 20th century image of Robert E. Lee, his 
military thinking and racism unchanged by the 20th century. 

For Westmoreland no number of dead Asians could bring forth the 
emotion of shame. Only some Eugene O'Neill type mother-son 
relationship, with incest and matricide, could bring that emotion out of 
this dead-souled antebellum character living in a nuclear age. The 
Vietnamese don't care as much about death as we do, he says. The 
magnolia tree moves in a gentle breeze. Westy is sincere. But the 
filmmakers don't think the audience is sensitive enough to realize the 
irony. So they show us Vietnamese caring about death. Two old women 
who have lost a sister—a shot holds too long, too heavy. A Vietnamese 
mother crawling into the grave after her son’s coffin is lowered into it, 
again milking the obvious, compromising the art. Shame requires the 
intervention of art if one does not directly experience tragedy. The 
interview of Westmoreland provides artful testimony on our leaders and 
war commanders. But the illustration of Westy’s remarks reflects 
insecurity or the filmmakers’ part, something they can ill-afford in this 
trial before the audience-jury. 

Westmoreland, with his military mastery of understatement, tells us 
that “we had the enemy on the ropes” (enemy is an impersonal term) 
after the Tet offensive, but LBJ, like a boxer’s manager, “threw in the 
towel.” If we had only used more firepower to clobber him; if only, if 
only ... Westmoreland comes on the screen following a glimpse of the 
anti-war movement at a Washington rally—noisy, grubby and scuzzy, 
disordered and sensual, freaks and hippies, angries and impassioneds. A 
good contrast, even though we see little in the film of the struggle that 
many people waged to end the war. Struggle is difficult to present on 
film, since it is a long and often confusing—and undramatic—process. 
The trial, however, provides a form for documentaries, one that also 
locks the director into his narrow prosecutor role. 

Among the major witnesses appear two minor characters to add 
dimension to the case against the United States. From the garbage pails 
of history Peter Davis resurrects an ancient Mandarin type named 
General Khahn, the former president of South Vietnam (1964-65); and a 
wizened French conservative, Georges Bidault, the French Foreign 
Minister during the last days of their empire in Indochina. Like a retired 
veteran of the Comedie Frangaise, Bidault relates with full authority how 
a former Secretary of State offered the French two (not one or three, but 
two) atomic bombs to win the battle of Dien Bien Phu, to maintain 
Western domination over Indochina and to defeat the communists 
automatically. Two bombs. What gall! A great film scene. And it really 
happened. You could have been there. 



Thinking about the past and near disasters never became an U.S. 
custom, because we have always wanted to know what we can do now. 

So this question can be extracted from the film: Would Kissinger offer 
two bombs to another nation now? Who saved the situation back in 
1964? Eisenhower? Bidault shrugs his sagging shoulders in a French 
gesture of superiority indicating that Americans are crazy. 

Bidault’s Vietnamese counterpart, now living in Paris, might have come 
from Central Casting. “Give me a dignified Oriental type,” the director 
might have requested, “to testify about how The United States robs 
Asians of their dignity.” General Khahn, proud and formal, explains 
that, while President, he tried to preserve Vietnam’s independence. His 
statement, made in French, could fall into the bizarre joke realm. But 
the wily former president, like the wily former U.S. president, taped all 
of his incoming phone calls. Suspense falls upon the audience as Khahn 
pulls a quarter-inch magnetic tape from its box, explaining as he threads 
the tape recorder that his tape contains the voice of General Maxwell 
Taylor, Kennedy’s general, who even spoke French, though slowly. 
Taylor, polite but explicit, orders the President of South Vietnam to 
leave his own country. 

For the sake of the film trial, the evidence weighs heavily. Khahn, who 
used to be known as an U.S. stooge, and Bidault, a reactionary 
colonialist, emerge as highly credible film witnesses because, in addition 
to their superb acting performances, they share the filmmakers’ 
(prosecutors’) contempt for the United States and its people. These 
characters used to be rats before they became movie stars. Now they 
emerge on the screen as pathetic characters stripped by U.S. officials of 
their dignity. Shame on you, says the film to the audience, to the dead 
Dulles, to the former Commander Taylor. Dignity stripping is a serious 
offense, but to whom? The audience has seen the victims—children with 
flesh hanging, burned by napalm. The filmmakers reveal a value. A 
dimension of aristocratic English public school fairplay comes across. 
When the film’s message transcends the people’s struggle, it is therefore 
beside the point. 

The deed, the Vietnam War, for the purpose of the film, is done. The 
film is about the aftermath, the unchangeable results of the War. 

Viewers cringe when they confront horror on the wide screen, but when 
tragedy becomes banal, viewers stop cringing. A limbless GI, amidst 
other limbless veterans in a prosthesis fitting room, describes how he 
lost his legs just as he might describe what he ate for breakfast. The men 
are laughing, chattering, behaving as any group of young men would, 
while attendants try to fit artificial limbs onto stumps. The camera 
captures the milieu of cripples and prepares the audience to see two 
major crippled characters. 

The two young men, a black and a white, good looking, witty and 
charming, talk about their war experiences—in close ups and medium 
shots. They talk about killing and excitement in combat, just as boys 
would describe those adventures. No moral issues arise from the war. As 



boys they learned that stealing and killing were sins, but they played war 
and football and above all they learned that winning is everything. So 
these boys went to Nam and played war over there, with real weapons. 
They had no political thoughts or moral pangs; no hesitations about 
killing Vietnamese. Then they grew up. 

The camera pulls back on each veteran and reveals cripples seated in 
wheelchairs. Just as they describe their maturing processes, the 
shattering of immortality at the very moment they were hit, the zoom 
lens begins its dramatic pullback. The loss of a limb is a heavy price to 
pay for growing up. Tension mounts in the theater. Then Davis brings 
on the white cripple’s girlfriend to tell the audience, bitterly, that her 
husband is no longer any good as a lover or husband. 

Cinematic overkill can ruin a delicate scene. The reflective mood 
established by the revelation of the maimed veterans, these innocent 
killers, becomes diluted by Davis’s use of the explicit. The use of the 
woman complaining that her man is crippled allows the viewer to slide 
out from under the pensive mood and into the vicarious to which we 
have become accustomed in movie theaters. The woman’s complaints 
obscure the point. The wounded man did not care about war or killing or 
destruction of a country and a culture. He enjoyed himself in the war 
until he was hit. A cloud of shame and confusion builds during the 
interviews, as we begin to feel somehow responsible for the lost limbs 
and the crimes these limbless adolescents committed. But that tension 
becomes diffused by the explicit. 

Editing makes the subtle differences between good and great films. 
Beautiful pictures selected from the mediocre and bad, when put 
together with clear sound, create a powerful emotion- and intellect¬ 
shaping art, which can teach lessons by imprinting images and sounds 
onto the brains of captive audiences. When an editing failure occurs, 
when heavy handedness weakens the subtle and careful interviews, 
filmic structure is betrayed. The artist loses faith in his art and his 
audience. Polemicism replaces montage. Art, as the perfection of 
cinematic craft and the agile use of imagination, shows itself through 
HEARTS AND MINDS. So the flaws stand out even more. 

The interview, used so effectively by Marcel Ophuls in THE SORROW 
AND THE PITY, is a difficult cinematic stunt. Ophuls directs and then 
edits his interviews to make his a political statement. But any film 
director working with amateur actors must loosen the environment 
sufficiently to allow the actor to relax, yet create enough tension to make 
the subject dramatically interesting. In both Ophuls’ film and in 
HEARTS AND MINDS, the interview is used to make the directors’ 
points about characters and historical phenomena. Davis works on the 
thin wire between informing and enriching us as moviegoers and 
citizens, and using the screen to put the United States on trial. When his 
characters perform for posterity, we feel enriched, reflective. When 
Davis slips into his prosecutor role, accusing the United States, the film 
loses cinematic focus and provokes the audience to ask: Who the hell are 



these people to put their country on trial? 


They are members of a liberal and sensitive film crew who met 
reactionary and coarse America in Linden, New Jersey, and the cultural 
clash reaches the screen. General Westmoreland’s genteel racism pales 
before the crassness of Lieutenant Coker, an ex-bomber pilot who spent 
eight years in a North Vietnamese prisoner-of-war camp. Coker feels no 
remorse for his or his country’s behavior. He announces at a “Welcome 
Home With Honor” parade that he would go again if called. 

Coker’s counterpart, Captain Randy Floyd of Oklahoma, who also 
bombed the Vietnamese, describes how he used to get kicks from 
watching the flares made by the explosive he dropped. But then he 
began to understand that people died. Tears fall from his eyes, less 
theatrically than Ellsberg’s sobs, more effective cinema. He expresses 
regret, pain, shame for what he did, for what his children would learn. 
The filmmakers sympathize with Floyd, who, like most U.S. boys, went 
to Vietnam without thinking, without the tools which forge morality and 
politics, sensibility and compassion into values for mature people. And 
now his soul and spirit feel the weight of his crime. He asks nothing 
from us, he has internalized his sin. And he has learned how his actions 
derived from political ignorance, and an innocent lust for empire and 
adventure that many white Americans have for two centuries displayed 
without having to pay moral or political dues. 

Coker would kill and burn again if ordered because he knows his 
country is right, and his country means his family and his church and 
his town. He makes the audience squirm, just as the filmmakers must 
have cringed while filming him. Who taught this young man to have no 
pangs about killing? Mother, he declares, to an audience of WASP 
women. Old racist sergeants, and high school football coaches, lying 
presidents and their missionary advisers—these are the people who 
made this country great for Lieutenant Coker. 

HEARTS AND MINDS not only shows how much we destroyed “over 
there,” but brings the war home the way no other work of art has done. 
But it does so without optimism. The Lieutenant Coker sequences could 
push liberals even further into hand-wringing as a way of life, because 
for the filmmakers, Lieutenant Coker and his milieu represent the 
United States and its values. Lying officials and cold-blooded leaders, 
crazy football coaches and militarism in high schools do make up part of 
the U.S. milieu. But the link that completes the chain of indictment is 
delivered by Lt. Coker (who looks like Lt. Calley): Motherhood. Lt. Coker 
addresses the mothers: “You made me the person I am.” And they don't 
blink, they look proud of themselves, of Coker. 

Coker, like a grown-up Skippy Homeier in WATCH ON THE RHINE, 
has a Nazi youth mentality. But he remains so unaware of his racism 
and authoritarianism as to remain an innocent American, defending his 
great country. HEARTS AND MINDS presents this uniformed creep, 
welcomed and loved by his townsfolk, as the product of U.S. values and 
culture. The film accuses us: as an audience we feel not only indicted, 



tried and found guilty, but also impotent to change the monster we have 
all created. In the theater, film has strength. When we emerge on the 
street we begin to reflect, compare film reality to what we know. So the 
film forces us to struggle with some ugly but real forces. 

Coker lectures to grade school youngsters who ask, faces shining and 
curious, what Vietnam was like. It was very beautiful, except for the 
people, responds Coker. The Vietnamese are backward and barbaric. 
The supporting evidence that shows much of the United States agreeing 
with or potentially agreeing with Coker helps round out the filmmakers’ 
closing arguments. The repentant Captain Floyd sheds his tears alone. 
Coker, the returning hero, walks among crowds, spouting the patriotic 
pap which substitutes for morality among his peers. 

Rostow cloaks his missionary zeal behind reasoned tones. The son of 
immigrants who has risen high because he could justify the bloody 
policies of empire knows he has sinned. Somewhere, down deep in his 
troubled, nearly psychotic old-world soul, soul, he knows he has done 
evil. He will not acknowledge, but he knows. Even Westmoreland 
possesses, in his face and voice, traces of sensibility that one can 
imagine would make him a good friend, capable of feeling for his army 
buddies. But Coker has no soul behind his slogans, no morality that 
anyone could understand. And without morality shame cannot exist. 

Coker, the man we see amidst crowds of cheering Americans, would 
obey an order to push the button without the slightest hesitation. And, 
he warns the youth of Linden, we will go to war again and you will be 
called upon to serve. 

The film’s good guys—Floyd, Ellsberg, some crippled veterans and 
Vietnamese, old French empire statesmen, and Vietnamese Mandarins 
stand as a firm answer to the overwhelming weight of evil and 
destruction the film portrays. After seeing the Lieutenant Coker 
sequences, if we follow the film’s logic, we must ask, “Who needs the 
United States if this man represents It.” 

Can we not at least turn to our history for some positive signs, some 
hope from those who have internalized the traditions of the past? The 
Americans who appear throughout the film, those who did not fight the 
war, support the filmmakers’ moral judgment against the United States. 
Those who have experienced tragedy because of the war do not reflect 
on the moral problem. We meet a middle aged couple who have lost a 
son, and feel proud of it. The vulgarity of locker room follies and the 
rah-rah violence pale before the statements of this New England couple. 

Director Peter Davis and photographer Richard Pearce draw out the two 
witnesses, the mother and the father—Pearce sensing movement, 
following his characters, providing them with lighting and blocking. We 
discover that these descendants of Ralph Waldo Emerson (who 
protested against U.S. entry into the Mexican War) feel that their son 
died not in a sinful, shameful war, but in yet another war for democracy 
and freedom. The lens moves along the straight nose of this thin Yankee 



and into his deep-set cold blue eyes. One sees nothing. The film’s power 
grips the audience by setting up the objective conditions for tragedy. But 
the loss of a young life brings no true grief from the parents. 

Perhaps this man’s feelings of personal loss cannot be expressed, at least 
not on camera. But why agree to the interview? To show how tough and 
strong one can act, even when confronted with loss? This man appears 
immune to feelings—grief, shame, the loss of a son. Then his wife talks, 
a short, gray-haired mother, trying to smile and appear cheerful for the 
camera—stiff upper lip and all that—not to let others know the 
emptiness she feels now that her only son is dead. Pearce sees her 
fondling a model warplane as she talks of her son’s death, then pans to 
her husband, unfeeling eyes, a terrible lover by the look of him, so intent 
on repressing emotion. She caresses the object, the instrument of her 
son’s death. 

In the film this couple represents the parents of dead GIs. They are 
witnesses for the prosecution. America, says the film, you have lost your 
ability to express feeling. It’s not the Vietnamese who treat death lightly, 
General Westmoreland, it’s the Americans who refuse to show deep 
feelings when they lose their supposed loved ones. The boy dies in vain, 
committing evil. It’s not that we were on the wrong side, explains Daniel 
Ellsberg looking into camera, “We were the wrong side.” The New 
England Yankee, however, would rather endure the loss of his son than 
the loss of the United States. He cannot give up his country, although all 
we have seen of the United States in the film shows nothing worth 
holding onto. His wife nervously caresses the jet fighter. A smile forced 
on her face suppresses the tears. This scene brings the audience-jury to 
despair, or to tears if we identify with the woman and her loss. 

And if this war brings out the inability of the patriot from New England 
and the Confederate from South Carolina to feel shame or remorse, just 
look at what we did to South Vietnam. Enter comic relief, and 
intellectual horror. A South Vietnamese businessman, a farcical 
imitation of a Rotarian, says he got into the war corruption racket a little 
later than most, but not too late. And he saw Vietnam’s future as a large 
and expanding consumer market for the junk and gadgets that have 
made sensitive and ecologically-minded Amencans sick. The war made 
this man and we made the war. Not only have we killed, maimed and 
humiliated the Vietnamese, we have culturally fucked them over. 

The antiwar movement appears only for a short time, both in rallies and 
in brief interviews with antiwar Americans which dot the screen toward 
the end of the film. We d not see the mass antiwar movement. Instead, 
we get the idea that brave war opponents, like Bobby Kennedy and Gene 
McCarthy, led that antiwar movement. Here again the film is flawed, 
because many people participated for moral reasons. Their participation 
led to some new politics, the result of which was Johnson’s retirement 
and the “winding down of the war.” The U.S. people’s protests made 
“winning the war impossible” just as did the Vietnamese people’s 
heroism. But these themes do not appear as major points. The film 



indicts the country; it does not understand or confirm it. Davis selected 
a hardboiled New Englander and a hardboiled ex-POW, but he could 
have chosen their opposites. He concentrated on the killing and winning 
values in the football game and the locker room, not on a bunch of 
dropout dope smokers or political reformers. The filmmaker and 
moralist traveled through the United States and Vietnam with a camera 
and tape recorder. He concluded—before or after?—that the war had 
destroyed morality, decency, and sensitivity. 

On screen the loners repent or try to atone; some feel genuine shame; at 
least that has been captured. The United States does not have a national 
Ash Wednesday or Yom Kippur for individuals to atone for war crimes 
and tell God about their shame over what they did. The message of 
HEARTS AND MINDS is that the United States, as a culture, is 
heartless. Its mind is consumed with winning and remaining Number 
One, rather than with right or justice. 

Rarely does a movie provide so much material to talk about, argue over, 
reflect upon. Audiences bring to movies their current ideas and they 
usually leave feeling little influence, having learned little from what 
appeared on the screen. HEARTS AND MINDS offers images of 
ourselves through Davis’ eyes, but his liberal despair need not rub off on 
all of us. He is a sensitive man and his sensibility as a filmmaker fails 
only when he does not trust the audience’s intellect and becomes blunt 
with obvious and heavy illustrations. 

The filmmakers’ assumptions lead them to this insecurity in their 
editing. A kind of aristocratic liberalism, which counts on a minimal 
level of human decency to order its world, has been violated by Vietnam; 
by the “winning is the only thing” spirit in high schools and churches; by 
the kind of youth the United States is producing. Liberals, even those 
who share Peter Davis’ sensibilities, have no vision except bleakness as 
they study their own country. The filmmakers do not yet conceive of this 
era as the beginning of the end, since they do not see the Vietnamese as 
having burst the bubble of the shortest-lived empire. But a film cannot 
contain everything, nor should it. Most documentary films shown in 
movie theaters or on television do not have the weight or content that 
HEARTS AND MINDS possesses. 

The film is too rich to be dismissed as Emile de Antonio does in his 
putdown review in University Review. He called it “the Godfather of 
documentaries.” Yes, it cost more to make than all of the documentaries 
I have made, put together over nine years. But so what? People will see 
this one and they will learn from it. And they will be forced to revive 
what Ford and Rockefeller and Congress and the movie public hoped 
was a dead issue. 

The film is prophetic. The Vietnamese people will haunt the 
consciousness of the United States for generations to come. Lyndon 
Johnson could not win their hearts and minds, nor could he bomb them 
into submission. They had right and justice on their side. The film shows 
this. They are stronger. With all our superiority in technology,we could 



not stop these people. Perhaps a better title could be borrowed from a 
film made by Jane Fonda and Tom Hayden about the Vietnamese 
people, INTRODUCTION TO THE ENEMY. HEARTS AND MINDS 
shows the enemy at home, in our institutions and values, our empire, 
and the strategy required to maintain that empire. The Fonda-Hayden 
film might be titled “Hearts and Minds,” for with those two organs the 
Vietnamese struggled and defeated the monster who showed neither. 

Some reviewers have criticized the film for perpetuating the “we-they” 
view, the good guys with morality on their side and the bad guys with 
power. Others have said that the film carries only the politics of despair. 
Both arguments have merit. Yet they seem irrelevant in the face of what 
Davis has accomplished. He brought the war home, revived the issue, 
threw it in our face. I can live with a little righteousness because the very 
form of the documentary trapped him. Marcel Ophuls in his essay film 
THE SORROW AND THE PITY interviewed individuals who acted on 
the basis of a decision without thinking of the consequences. In the end 
Ophuls shows compassion for his subjects. World War II is more than 
twenty-five years behind us; those who collaborated suffered. 

Davis, in weaving his film essay about the impact of Vietnam on the 
United States, gets caught in the prosecutor role. By conducting 
interviews with no material other than illustrative footage, he is prey to 
the iron laws of form and content. His form was a trial; his case was 
intellectually weak and politically confused. So his sensitivity as an 
interviewer, in drawing out of war criminals some insightful 
confessions, cannot be sustained by his evidence. Anyone can select 
ugliness over beauty, but that selection can only convince those who 
have already decided to wring their hands in moral despair. Since Davis 
has no programmatic politics that he can relate, he utilizes moral 
sensibilities, and thereby becomes a moralist, a judge. Artists have 
historically claimed that right and gotten away with it, so I'm willing to 
let Davis slip by. For the enrichment of our souls and minds, we ought to 
congratulate him, Producer Bert Schneider, Photographer Dick Pearce, 
Editor Lynzee Klingman and the film team. 

See the film. 
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CHRIS AND BERNIE is a good film with modest aims. A 16mm color, 

25 minute documentary about two single mothers living together with 
their children, it’s intended for general audiences, particularly women. 
The film is to be used to start discussions, obviously about the situations 
of single mothers, but it also contains the germ of ideas on women’s 
roles, working mothers, cooperative/ communal/ collective living and 
child raising. In accomplishing what its makers intended, the film is a 
success and deserves wide use. 

Bonnie Friedman and Deborah Schaffer have a filmmaking and political 
background in Newsreel, the late 60s national filmmaking and 
distribution network. Here they continue one of the basic Newsreel 
ideas: a film stands not alone as a cultural object, but comes out of a 
political movement—and returns to that movement. Thus CHRIS AND 
BERNIE is a film not merely to be passively viewed but to be used: used 
in organizing and education, and discussion. 

This concept of film as a political tool rather than as a self-contained 
object is not unusual in the United States. Many of the filmmakers who 
passed through or who were influenced by Newsreel have held to it. And 
a number of recent films have reflected it, for example many of those 
distributed by New Day, and those made by Kartemquin in Chicago. 
However, this concept of political film has come under considerable 
attack lately. The documentary style and inherent assumption that a 
realistic portrayal of the subject suffices have been criticized for 
presenting but not analyzing a situation. It may place the analysis in the 
mouth of an interviewed spokesperson who ties up the loose ends 
instead of the whole film providing political analysis. Yet in a very 
significant way such a criticism of form misses the essential point. These 
films are not made for a passive audience (as the recent U.S. 
documentary tradition of Leacock, Pennebaker, the Maysles, and 
Wiseman are) but with a post-film discussion in mind. Which is not to 
exempt such films from a political critique. Indeed, such a critique 




becomes even more important because they must judged in terms of 
what material they provide for the audience’s own analysis. 

Another conception that came out of Newsreel—that the appropriate 
subject matter of political films is mass and public action, has been used 
to criticize films like CHRIS AND BERNIE: The subject matter itself is 
found to be not political, or not sufficiently so. Critics who believe this 
are frequently convinced that a film’s politics are stronger when the 
dialogue (or more often monologue) is delivered: (l) dramatically, (2) by 
a man, (3) who is preferably black, brown, red, or yellow, (4) loaded up 
with phrases like “class struggle,” (5) etc., etc. Perhaps I exaggerate, and 
no one any longer takes mere outward signs as identical with political 
substance. And at the same time I should acknowledge that many 
Newsreel films were incredibly powerful, important, and correct in their 
time in using such images: armed Black Panthers surrounding the 
Oakland Courthouse; Columbia students occupying University 
buildings. But I frequently have the suspicion that left critics of 
movement films expect such works to say everything in 30 minutes 
when you can't even read the Communist Manifesto aloud in that time. 

What we have in this new genre of political documentary, the discussion 
film, is the process and political struggle of everyday life. We see Bernie 
building a stairway while she tells us, voice over, that she didn't want to 
be a secretary and fought the welfare bureaucracy to get into an OEO 
carpentry training program that was “only for men.” A small struggle, an 
individual one, yet one that was undertaken and won. It gave her 
material benefits and self-respect, and it provides an example for others. 

These films show small changes, which is the very stuff of change, the 
foundation for those dramatic public and mass activities called 
demonstrations, strikes, and revolutions. Small changes are no small 
thing. 

For those who are open to thinking that daily life is significant, these 
political discussion films show and explain that the lives of ordinary 
people, of women and children, are significant. After a screening of 
GROWING UP FEMALE to an audience of men and women, I 
remember a feminist’s remark: “I'll bet that’s the first time any of those 
men have listened to women talk about their own lives for 35 minutes 
without walking away or interrupting them.” And these films also 
contain many truths. In Kartemquin’s NOW WE LIVE ON CLIFTON we 
see Mom sit in the living room to read the paper after dinner while the 
kids wash dishes. (Dad fixed dinner before leaving for his night shift cab 
driving; Mom gets home from her secretary’s job after he leaves. Not 
exactly your middle class politics of housework.) “Oh, Eisenhower’s on,” 
she says, turning on the TV. “I mean Nixon.” She proceeds to scan the 
paper while the President drones on about the energy crisis. That says a 
lot about working class attitudes toward capitalist politicians. 

All of which seems like a mighty long introduction to a review of a 
modest film like CHRIS AND BERNIE. But what I'm trying to say is that 
the very unpretentiousness of the form and the subject should not be 



mistaken. There aren't very many films available for grade school and 
high school classrooms, for women’s groups, for ordinary working 
people, that show without condescension or romanticization people 
living and changing their lives, and making those small decisions which 
are political, though not dramatic. 

CHRIS AND BERNIE shows single mothers getting along pretty well, 
thank you. Chris is a nurse, was on welfare, has a 4-year-old daughter. 
Bernie is on welfare now, learning carpentry, has a 6-year-old son. They 
describe their relationship as sisterly, and they think living with other 
people who have or like children is better than the nuclear family. At the 
end we learn their 18 months together ended when Chris decided to live 
elsewhere with a man and become a midwife. Bernie joined a new group 
of people living together and is a carpenter in upstate New York. Not 
very dramatic, but important in their lives and as an example for others. 

The film leaves all kinds of questions: Is living together like this really 
viable? What are the economics of it? Who has the responsibility for the 
children? How do they balance the necessary demands of work with the 
legitimate time and energy demands of the kids and the need for space 
of their own? What are their relations with other people? With men? 
Good questions for a good discussion. 

Distribution 

CHRIS AND BERNIE is distributed by New Day Films, P.O. Box 315, 
Franklin Lakes, N.J. 07417 
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When Richard Lester finished filming THE THREE MUSKETEERS in 
1973, he found that he had accumulated enough footage for a four-hour 
show. The final cut did not fit the original plan of a traditional epic with 
an intermission. However, the venture did fall neatly into two separate 
parts, each telling a complete tale of high adventure: THE THREE 
MUSKETEERS, OR THE QUEEN'S NECKLACE, and THE FOUR 
MUSKETEERS, OR MILADY’S REVENGE. The first part was released 
in 1974, and the second in 1975. 

The connecting links are awkward. To introduce Part II, we have 
nonessential scenes of carnage, siege, and fire from the end of Part I. 
This confusing repetition adds nothing byway of explication. Part II, 
extending the action of the first with many shifts of emphasis, is self- 
contained to the extent that a newcomer to the scene will not feel 
entirely lost. 

Reviewers of THE FOUR MUSKETEERS have, in general, been more 
kind to it than to its predecessor, evidently because the later release is 
more thoughtful, more mature. Director Lester and his scriptwriter 
(George MacDonald Fraser, of the Flashman novels) used their familiar 
mocking approach to history. But now the hilarious pace is somewhat 
tempered by the fact that much of the slapstick play has become comic 
in the classic sense of the word: with a touch of the tragic 

Several times the characters on the screen (often personages lifted from 
history) go about their careless pastimes oblivious to the suffering 
around them. Queen Anne (Geraldine Chaplin) and her courtiers have a 
picnic in a sunny meadow, with charming music played on a portable 
steam organ. On a hill in the background, poor peasants are hanged on 
the black, surrealistic branches of a tree. As Milady (Faye Dunaway) 
glides aristocratically up a grand staircase, her weary servants lean on 
her sedan-chair, remarking that she has put on weight and should buy a 
horse. Planchet (Roy Kinnear), formerly servant to D'Artagnan (Michael 




York) alone now must work for all four musketeers. These heroes 
thoughtlessly risk life and limb for the hell of it and the glory of their 
selfish masters, but the perils of the battlefield are very real to the loyal 
retainer. 

Jokes are punctuated with sly touches, often truly bitter, which keep 
reminding us that the background is the horrible religious struggle of 
the 1620s. Casual shadows, like tiny clouds in a summer sky, hover over 
the action. The visual, pratfall brand of comedy works as well as ever. 
But the satirical jibes at history refuse to come off because that sad 
period of history simply cannot show a bright side even when prodded 
by the most expert jest. 

When D'Artagnan remarks that a certain churchly belief does not make 
sense, he is put down by Aramis (Richard Chamberlain): “Even so, that’s 
what religious wars are all about.” The four friends are not too stupid to 
question the motives of their power-hungry employers; they simply 
never think of questioning the violence of which they are a natural part. 
However, the touches of black comedy are too subliminal to warn the 
average viewer of the grim ending to come. Audiences cannot help but 
share the musketeers’ shock at the needless murder of Constance 
(Raquel Welch), and the necessity of the grim judgment on Milady. It is 
most unusual for adventures in the grand manner to end with violent 
ends for its leading ladies. 

Among the memorable, comic incidents is a side-splitting duel on ice. 
Battle is joined on the spur of the moment without giving the 
combatants a choice of site. The lethal whistling, whipping swords are 
combined with slippery footing. The duelists cannot stand up, much less 
fight in this encounter which could not possibly have been rehearsed. 
Only afterward do we wonder how an icy pond could be made to crack 
on cue. 

In another moment of comic genius, a kind aide blindfolds the one good 
eye of Rochefort (Christopher Lee) in vertical fashion as the latter faces 
a firing squad. But the would-be executioners cannot hit the victim at a 
distance of ten feet with the latest in match-lock muskets. On the other 
hand, a marksman on the far side of the battlefield explodes the neck of 
a wine bottle in an obliging gesture when a thirsty musketeer has 
forgotten his corkscrew. 

Several of the actors, who enjoyed generous footage in Part I, are now 
subjected to drastic editing. Here Simon Ward, Geraldine Chaplin, and 
Jean Pierre Cassel appear only briefly. Raquel Welch’s role is 
surprisingly short for one of her star status. But this is somewhat 
compensated for by one hilarious escape when she is carried from 
prison by a musketeer atop two-story stilts, while three ravenous dogs 
try to trip them up. 

Director Lester’s attention is even divided regarding his four 
swashbucklers. All of them are together in a majority of their scenes, but 
Richard Chamberlain (Aramis) and Frank Finlay (Porthos) do not leave 



the lasting impression that they do in Part I. Michael York is again the 
very brash and active D'Artagnan, but he has gained some social graces. 
A sense that life is earnest and real backlights his characterization. 
However, his fans need not despair; he has his share of headlong, comic 
adventures, including a bedroom scene with Milady, which sees a 
lightning switch from seduction to mayhem. His hair-breadth escape, 
clutching a treacherous blanket about his nakedness, is almost truly 
revealing. 

Oliver Reed (Athos) takes acting honors with his brooding face engaging 
our interest as he becomes increasingly aware that Milady is supposedly 
his dead wife, and also a branded felon. Reed dominates the scene when 
it is his force of personality and character that finally sends Milady to 
her death. 

There is possible danger that the casual viewer will be confused by the 
complex Milady created by Faye Dunaway, by her expert welding of the 
serious and the comic. Like the actor who plays Iago successfully, 
Dunaway enacts the despicable Milady honestly, fully, and thereby gains 
our respect for her versatility, and our unwilling concern for her 
character’s fate. 

The use made of Dunaway here is a great surprise because of its close 
approach to the old-time star treatment. Her fabulous wardrobe, 
glistening with jewels, is equal to the creations Adrian ran up for Garbo 
and Shearer in the vintage MGM costume dramas. She dominates much 
of the action and generates a fine mingling of comedy, menace, 
seductiveness, and fear. Under Lester’s direction, she carries all 
obstacles before her. 

In the bedroom scene with D'Artagnan, her fetching negligee reveals 
much of her ravishing body and her branded arm. Her lovely smile, with 
its flicker of malice, refuses to be eclipsed by a garden hat made on the 
pattern of an inverted hoopskirt. Dunaway’s projection is equal to all 
problems. She curbs her hatred almost long enough to catch D'Artagnan 
completely off guard. She is properly terrified when, having failed to 
ambush Buckingham in a London park, she is in turn surrounded by a 
band of American Indians who are visiting her intended victim. She 
helps to dramatize the religious temper of the time when, pretending 
piety, she seduces a scowling Puritan lad and sends him off to stab 
Buckingham. There was never a more beautiful nun with unctuous voice 
than the disguised Milady as she prepares to strangle the unsuspecting 
Constance. And the sense of agony in her pleading eyes overwhelms the 
screen as she looks at her four judges when the executioner gathers her 
up in his arms. 

This execution scene is so graphic that its sense of gloom is not wholly 
dispelled in the following scene in which Charlton Heston as Cardinal 
Richelieu reveals a quite unexpected comic gift. The devious churchman 
sits in judgment on D'Artagnan, but the boy has a pardon. A safe- 
conduct for Milady, ambiguously worded by the Cardinal, serves to 
rescue Richelieu’s hated enemy. With rare skill, Heston combines self- 



mockery, regret for the death of useful pawns, and perhaps a sneaking 
respect for D'Artagnan as he says: “One should be careful what one 
writes.” 

The picture really ends with this subtle humor but unfortunately Lester 
tacks on a useless scene, the contents of which are lifted from the 
Epilogue to Dumas’ novel. Here the four friends, together for the last 
time, sum up their future plans. This was a customary ritual in 
nineteenth-century novels. But in this film it seems to say that director 
and script writer were very tired of the project and can think of no better 
way to end it. 
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It’s dark as a dungeon, 

Damp as the dew 
Where danger is double, 

And the pleasures are few, 

Where the rain never falls 
And the sun never shines, 

It’s dark as a dungeon 
Way down in the mine. 

—Merle Travis, “Dark as a Dungeon” 

Gallows humor is the particular privilege of the oppressed. One of the 
cherished pleasures of workingmen is the right to terrify their fellows. I 
have seen a craneman drop scrap steel from on high onto a friend’s 
lunchbox -and then laugh aloud as he paid for the joke by buying lunch 
all around. Miners will turn off their headlamps and crawl on hands and 
knees through the dark to sneak up on and goose a newcomer to the pit. 
For weeks the same practical joker will carry a double load while the 
newcomer learns his job. Danger is kept at a distance and made bearable 
by grisly laughter. People who work on high steel or in the hole know 
that they walk in the shadow of death and that their lives are a 
commodity with a negligible cost in the marketplace. They are 
constantly reminded of it by the negligent, cost-accounting attitude of 
the company men for whom they work. “They used to say,” recalls a 
retired miner with a resigned smile: “Men are cheap, timber costs 
money.” A version I remember goes like this: 

“Dig until you drop—they got another fool waiting in line to 
pick up the shovel.” 

The grim resignation that becomes the hard emotional surface of 
working people is likewise demonstrated in the ability to speak of the 




horrible treatment and bad conditions in the workplace with an air of 
almost detached amusement. In THE SHAPE OF AN ERA a man 
describes the “broken leg test” for miners hurt below ground: \ 

“The foreman would stand a man up, and then let him go—if 
he fell down he'd say, ‘yep, leg’s broke.’ That was company 
medicine.” 

Formal medicine is little better, for the doctor is likely as not a company 
doctor with a function exactly analogous to that of an army medic: Keep 
the patient on the front line or failing that, discharge him for reasons of 
ill health due to “natural causes,” i.e. unrelated to working conditions. 
That thousands of miners, for example, succumb over the years to one 
form or another of silicosis (“black lung,” “red lung,” etc.) is, in the eyes 
of company doctors, company researchers, company politicians, even 
company union men, “purely coincidental.” Labor is caught, used, used 
up and then discarded. And the story of that dismal sequence is 
generally told by the academic and journalistic hirelings of the users— 
too seldom by the used. 

THE SHAPE OF AN ERA is an admirable attempt to redress that 
imbalance and the distortions it maintains. The movie is a short history 
and documentary of the rise and fall of the mining industry along the 
Northern Range of Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota, told mainly in 
the words of the miners themselves. The “era” recorded runs from about 
1890 to the present—although the bulk of the mines were closed in the 
mid-6os as the companies moved to South America. The mines involved 
are iron and copper mines owned and exploited by the big ore 
companies: Inland Steel, U.S. Steel, Bethlehem, Kennecott, Anaconda, 
Reserve. There are still a few mines being worked, copper in White 
Pines, Michigan, and iron in Silver Bay, Minnesota, and elsewhere—but 
most of the mines lie unused and desolate, still rich in low-grade ores 
and awaiting the much-heralded return of the industry. 

It is curious that after only a decade of inactivity, so little is heard of the 
mines and the miners. “Mining means coal, and coal means West 
Virginia and Kentucky.” There is an occasional pollution scandal and the 
like, but it is as though an entire generation of miners, their families, 
and their history had been wiped off the earth. To a great extent, that is 
exactly what has happened. 

The closing of the mines has meant economic desolation and the 
consequent destruction of the community. The young people are driven 
off the land into the city workforce because, as the ancient Dylan song 
goes: “There ain't nothing here now to hold them.” Left are deserted 
buildings, burned-out storefronts, 15-20% unemployment, and an 
economy entirely dependent upon seasonal tourism and minimum- 
wage, non-unionized light industry—textbook cases of 
underdevelopment. The labor that remains is desperate and captive 
(“Loyal” is the company and Chamber of Commerce term)—many 
Indians and women —and can be bought very cheap, with government 
subsidies. Yet, as this film shows, the Northern Range was for many 



decades the chief supplier of iron and copper ore to the world, until the 
Chilean mines began delivering at an even cheaper rate, again, as the 
song goes, because “the miners work almost for nothing.” 

The history of the mines and the miners is a rich history. Its main 
connective threads are the repeated attempts by the miners to organize 
themselves against the combined power of company and state. Such 
attempts inevitably met with the usual responses of threatened capital: 
scabs, goon squads, “free labor” laws, armed force, and outright murder. 
The worst example of the latter was the Calumet Mining “disaster” of 
1913, when over 200 members of strikers’ families, mostly children, 
were trampled to death after scabs shouted “fire” outside a crowded 
Christmas celebration. Roseanna Sever, a woman who as a child lived 
through the slaughter, recounts the terrible memory until her own tears 
force her to stop. It is the most moving passage in the film, and it was 
only the most savage example of a daily record of slaughter and carnage 
that remains the murderous practice of the mining industry. As a miner 
said to me once, 

“Quick or slow, quick or slow, they kill you one way or 
another.” 

This is the story that is partly told in this excellent oral history of the 
mining era. One miner after another recounts his experience in the 
mines, his knowledge of the area, his education in the ways of the mine 
bosses. Around this core of remembrance a historical context is lightly 
drawn, unobtrusively. The background is presente in such a way as to 
give an adequate description of the mining industry’s role in the U.S. 
economy and history. History of the best sort is constructed of just such 
a collation of the particular and the general, the singular and the 
collective, and this has the added advantage of being told from the point 
of view of working people, so often relegated to appendage status in 
bourgeois histories. 

“Each page a victory, 

At whose expense the victory ball? 

Every ten years a great man, 

Who paid the piper? 

So many particulars. 

So many questions.” 

A few of the questions are answered by films like THE SHAPE OF AN 
ERA, of which I can only complain that they are too few and too brief. 
This film suffers from brevity, as all such underfunded projects do, but I 
understand that some of the same people are working on further films of 
this sort. Al Gedicks, who directed THE SHAPE OF AN ERA, is 
reportedly working on a larger film to cover the history of Wisconsin, 
and bravo for him. It is a shame that only foreign filmmakers like Jan 
Troell have been able to find the money to explore this territory, and 
then from afar. I urge movement groups, teachers, film clubs, 
particularly in the Midwest, to rent this film and use it to educate on 
working people’s history. It is neither dogmatic nor condescending in its 



presentation, and it is crisply edited and intercut so that the usual 
weaknesses of the interview format are avoided. There are a few minor 
faults worth noting: the minimal narration, although well written, is 
delivered in a sententious drone that is mildly annoying. Too little is 
directly seen or described of the actual methods of union organizing 
under the gun. The reliance on retired miners’ recollections leaves the 
current situation unclear (perhaps a supplementary film would be 
necessary to fill this gap). 

The last point is of course the most important one, and this is less a 
cinematic problem that a problem of the future of the people of the 
Northern Range. In fact the film touches on just this crucial matter. 
What is to be done when the iron and copper bosses return, as they 
inevitably will, to exploit the mines and the people once again? Already 
what passes for the local media are softening up the populace for the 
much promised mining of the taconite ore in the area. However, the 
ascendance of fascism in Chile, along with the current depression, may 
have made such a move on the part of the companies no longer so 
urgent. But return they will, sooner or later, and with them will come all 
the quick money, cheap thrills, and cheaper death and destruction that 
characterizes the boom-and-bust mining industry. It remains to be seen 
whether the companies will find such easy pickings among the working 
people of the North Country as they have in the past, or whether those 
people will be able to organize to keep the mineowners in line. The local 
people feel, for the most part, that the bosses got the best of them the 
first time around—and, for the most part, they swear that this time it’s 
going to be different. One can only hope that they're right. 

Distribution 

THE SHAPE OF AN ERA, 16mm, b/w, 30-min., is a joint production of 
Community Action on Latin America (CALA), 731 State St., Madison, 
Wisconsin 53703, and CD Film Workshop, 28 Fisher Ave., Boston, 
Mass. 02120. 
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I disagree strongly with Fred Kaplan’s approach to the discussion of the 
“disaster movies,” THE TOWERING INFERNO and EARTHQUAKE 
(“Riches from Ruins”), in JUMP CUT No. 6 (March-April 1975). 

Kaplan maintains that it is “vague nonsense” to connect this trend in 
any way to current political, social, and economic crises. He bases his 
argument on the grounds that the people behind these productions are 
not “students of social trends,” i.e., consciously trying to present the 
current crisis in metaphorical form. Rather he sees them as typical 
Hollywood hacks out to make a buck, who have seized upon a hot 
formula to cash in on. The films’ thematic elements are merely the 
products of individual writers’ imaginations, and therefore don't require 
much critical attention. For example, there was a physio-chemist who 
“was just interested in what might happen if the electrical wiring for a 
high-rise failed, did some research, and wrote a hack novel. That’s all.” 
In answer to the question of why audiences are flocking to these films, 
Kaplan attributes it to “the essential boredom of modern life as 
experienced by millions,” so that “anything really big and action-packed 
and exciting [will) sell in a very big way.” 

I believe this analysis is inadequate. It disregards the fact that we are all 
(film makers included), to varying degrees of conscious intention, not 
only students of but also representatives of social trends. 

It’s true enough that the boredom of modern life both stimulates and 
requires the production of various kinds of spectacles, mass 
entertainment and otherwise.(1) But is that all film criticism has to say 
in the face of the diverse forms these spectacles take? If it’s all reducible 
to boredom, then we don't have to concern ourselves with how and why 
certain trends appear and gain popularity at different times. Monster 
and science-fiction films, big musicals, biblical epics, etc., all would then 
be regarded a essentially the same thing—“just entertainment” movies 
designed to satisfy the escapist longings of the masses and reap huge 




profits for the studios. But clearly the problem is more complicated than 
that. 

On the most obvious level, if all spectacular, big budget movies were 
always equally big box office successes, Hollywood would have its tasks 
and worries enormously simplified. But beyond that, to argue that the 
disaster films do in fact reflect contemporary social reality, i.e., a society 
in crisis, does not require us to posit some kind of deliberate intention to 
achieve this on the part of those responsible for their production. The 
ways in which social factors condition and in turn are revealed in artistic 
production are complex and multifold. They often operate 
unconsciously, as if “behind the backs” of the individual artist or 
producer. That person, if asked about it, often quite sincerely denies that 
his or her work contains a political message, social implications, or 
anything other than what should be viewed in purely creative terms. 

So in examining the disaster films, it may be less important to prove or 
disprove whether their creators had any consciously allegorical or 
ideological aims in mind, than it is to analyze what the plot, 
characterizations, and various dramatic devices are saying to the 
audience. 

I won't venture to undertake in detail such an analysis here. But I would 
like to comment on a few points and trace the outline of an 
interpretation. I want to emphasize that the significance of the disaster 
film trend involves not only the question of why these films are so 
successful, but perhaps more importantly, the ideological messages they 
contain. 

In THE POSEIDON ADVENTURE, EARTHQUAKE, and THE 
TOWERING INFERNO the disasters take the immediate form of great, 
overwhelming natural phenomena: a huge tidal wave, an earthquake, 
fire. The first two of these disasters could have been mitigated, the third 
avoided, but for the corruption, greed, or incompetence of certain 
individuals. The greedy Greek shipping company has made the Poseidon 
dangerously top-heavy but refuses the Captain’s request to slow its 
speed. In EARTHQUAKE both the seismology experts and the mayor 
hesitate to take the appropriate steps for fear of looking foolish if the 
quake didn't happen. In THE TOWERING INFERNO there’s the 
corruption of the building’s electrical contractor who skimped on 
materials to increase his profits. 

I would suggest that all of these films symbolically reproduce what 
happens to bourgeois ideology—the ideology which continues to 
maintain its hegemony in capitalist society(2)—when it is subjected to 
the strains of a period of crisis. 

The fact that the disasters come in the shape of natural phenomena 
corresponds to the fundamental reification of capitalist society. This is 
the idea that the economy is somehow a “natural” force itself, perceived 
by human beings as not only somewhat mysteriously independent of 
their will and activity but actually subjugating them to its own 


requirements. In the work of the classical bourgeois political 
economists, and even for some contemporary diehards like Milton 
Friedman, the market economy of capitalism is a rational, self¬ 
regulating force (the “invisible hand” is the mechanism of this 
rationality). Conventional economic wisdom was modified by Keynesian 
economics, which, to put it very roughly, sought to be able to remedy the 
dysfunctions of the market through government intervention in the 
economy. 

What do these doctrines, together with their baggage of associated ideas, 
look like when they reach the level of mass ideology? Again, to put these 
things very roughly, there’s the notion that capitalism is “natural,” in 
accordance with “human nature,” and therefore the most workable 
system. There is also the idea that either the unimpeded workings of the 
market economy are rational and desirable (“our great free enterprise 
system,” which maximizes freedom of choice) or, since this was 
beginning to ring hollow even in times of prosperity, that the experts 
will know what to do to keep things running all right. 

But bourgeois ideological hegemony is put in different straits, just as 
most working people are, when a crisis or slump hits. Inevitably the idea 
of blaming specific individuals for the problem—not the system itself— 
begins to occur, coined in terms of corruption, greed, etc.. To beat the 
crisis, what people have to do is to work together, make sacrifices, and 
get rid of the undesirable elements who were to blame for it, as well as 
the worn out leaders and “experts” who were unable to prevent and then 
deal with it. The need for new, fresh, energetic leadership is stressed. At 
the same time an appeal to traditional values of sacrifice, hard work, and 
self-help is made. 

This is essentially what occurs in microcosm in the disaster films, 
particularly THE POSEIDON ADVENTURE and EARTHQUAKE. 

Heroic leaders emerge (Gene Hackman, Charlton Heston) who come 
into conflict with previous, but now discredited, figures of authority, and 
ultimately guide people through the disaster to survival. Traditional 
values are constantly referred to and drawn upon throughout the 
adventure/ ordeal, from which they emerge revivified. 

I hasten to add that it’s not only “the economy” that is reified in 
bourgeois ideological notions, nor is that sphere the only area of modern 
capitalist society which has proven susceptible to crisis. An undertow of 
dissent and dissatisfaction manifested itself in different ways at various 
times in the postwar period. The dissent intensified in the late 60s in 
what appeared to be an outbreak of social turmoil in politics, racial 
relations, sexual attitudes and behavior, culture, education, etc. Each of 
these related aspects of contemporary society experienced and continues 
to experience developments similar to what happens in regard to the 
economy at a time of crisis. Established institutions, conceptions, and 
authorities are hard-pressed by events and their viability is challenged. 
In the same way, there are attempts to maintain a sick status quo aimed 
at singling out culpable individuals as the cause of the problems 



(“outside agitators,” “over permissive” parents and educators, the press, 
various “misfits,” etc.)- In turn there is a move to promote new, 
“dynamic” leadership ready and able to confront the culpable ones 
toughly, and a call for a return to the “time-tested” values and virtues. 

This leads to a final criticism of Kaplan’s analysis. He dates the origin of 
the disaster movie trend with the publication of Arthur Halley’s novel 
Airport which became popular in 1968. That seems reasonable, and let’s 
assume it to be accurate. But then, to support his assertion that it’s 
“vague nonsense” to connect the trend with a crisis mentality or 
Zeitgeist, he goes on to describe this year as a time when few people 
were concerned with Watergate, and “a time when almost nobody was 
feeling any sores of the economy or guilt over Vietnam.” As I've already 
indicated, my memories of that period are somewhat different. Contrary 
to what Kaplan implies, in 1968 the war was not a minor issue; the anti¬ 
war movement was already substantial and still growing. In that year 
the upheaval at Columbia University marked the beginning of a wave of 
similar eruptions occurring at other campuses. The Democratic 
convention took place in Chicago in the summer of 1968: more cops 
clubbing more demonstrators. The 60s had witnessed the change in the 
movement for black liberation in the United States from non-violence to 
more militant forms of action; the Watts riots broke out in 1965, Detroit 
in 1967.1967 is also remembered as the “Summer of Love,” when youth 
culture and hippies became the objects of endless media coverage and 
fascination. 

So in fact the United States was in the throes of serious political, social, 
and cultural turmoil in the late 1960s. And besides, even if the disaster 
film trend began in a period when “the economy” strictly speaking was 
not in the state it is today, that hardly proves that the current economic 
situation has no substantial connection to the long lines queuing up for 
EARTHQUAKE and THE TOWERING INFERNO. 

Interestingly, Kaplan sees the box-office success of these films as 
indicating a reaction by many moviegoers against the youth-oriented 
and foreign films of the 60s, back towards the older formula of big- 
budget productions, lots of stars, easily comprehensible and 
unambiguous plots, etc.. I agree, but this should not be viewed strictly in 
terms of the realm of film itself. The production and popularity of 
certain films in the 60s were themselves an aspect of the social and 
cultural milieu of the time. Much of the audience is now attracted to 
more traditional production values in films and is reacting against an 
uncomfortable social reality as depicted in films like EASY RIDER or 
THE GRADUATE, as well as responding to the somewhat differently 
uncomfortable, but not unconnected, social and economic situation of 
the present time. 

To summarize: it’s undeniable that in the most immediate sense the 
disaster films are escapist spectacles, as Kaplan’s article maintains. But 
a critical analysis which fails to go beyond this observation can neither 
account for the specific forms these spectacles take at different times, 



nor link this concretely to the way in which the drug of ideology may be 
hidden in the popcorn of entertainment. 

Notes 

n See Guy Debord, Society of the Spectacle. English translation 
available from Black and Red, Box 9546, Detroit, Michigan 48202. 

2i As Karl Marx puts it, “The ruling ideas of each age have ever been the 
ideas of its ruling class.” 
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Few people believe that the momentum of cultural development is 
controlled or even oriented by the initiative of the likes of Ross Hunter 
and Irwin Allen, who are the shills not of ideas but of trends. With that 
in mind, it becomes necessary to take what goes by the name of 
escapism even more seriously than what are suspected to be higher 
forms of entertainment. There’s little doubt, as Fred Kaplan says in his 
review of the disaster flicks in JUMP CUT, No. 6, that “escapism in mass 
media flourishes in all times.” But especially if we are to equip ourselves 
to combat this fact, it seems to be drastic surgery to deny (as Kaplan 
does) the disaster flicks the one feature that distinguishes them from 
previous forms of the spectacle. With the idea that disaster means 
something, I'd like to offer another possible explanation. 

Although the Biblical Epics of the 50s and early 60s are no longer 
credible as a source of mystification, Hollywood can still prop up 
Charlton Heston. In other words, even if people no longer locate the 
fears they are led to designate as irrational in religion or in the religious 
spectacle, they still do recognize and accept their idealized screen 
representative, Heston, who now localizes other fears shielded behind 
his hairy chest. The function of the disaster image is to remind people 
with irrational and repeated force (Sensurround, pat. pending) of the 
fragility of their existence. It’s not done, of course, by pointing to the 
arbitrary and utterly repressive uses of power but by waving a finger in 
the direction of the elements, whether earthquake, fire, or water. If this 
is possible, that is, if people fall for it and march in droves to view their 
own destruction (as an image), then security has with a vengeance 
ferreted its way back into consciousness, as the controlling factor, as the 
economy stiffens and staggers. On the theoretical level of psychological 
preparation, these films pave the way for cutbacks, food shortages, 
rationing, or if they impoverish the imagination successfully enough, 
even simple repression. Once people have seen the image, the reality is a 
step closer, especially in films which partake of fantasy and prophecy. 

In earlier incarnations of the disaster flick, the human interest story 




invariably takes precedence over the technology of destruction. In John 
Ford’s THE HURRICANE (1937) a pair of lovers finds the redemption of 
their struggle against human injustice objectified in the natural disaster. 
In the new disaster films the people are literally devoured by the 
spectacle. I take this to be a development different not merely in degree 
but in substance from previous “escapist” cultural manifestations. It is 
surely no accident that where once Heston parted the Red Sea on the 
strength of his jaw muscles, in EARTHQUAKE he quite literally goes 
down the drain. In a period of the so-called crisis in leadership 
precipitated by Vietnam, Watergate and the economic malaise, the 
question of the adequacy of public leadership and managerial control of 
society becomes an issue in both EARTHQUAKE and THE TOWERING 
INFERNO. If heroism is the myth of leadership, then these films teach 
us that, while heroic efforts thank God are still heroic efforts, our heroes 
(through no fault of their own, of course) are no longer in themselves 
sufficient to save us. Nowhere in either film is it even suggested that 
survival is very likely on our own efforts either. With even the lie of 
heroism stripped from us, we suddenly realize that things have gotten 
too much out of control—even for the authorities, both those in the films 
and those less easily identifiable authorities who promote the films. 
When the entrepreneurs of escapism are able to displace the material 
disorder of our lives (economic and psychological) to the “evil” domain 
of nature in order to give renewed life to the spectacle, the 
contradictions of advanced capitalism are at once more sharply and 
more brutally revealed. 
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7. JEWS 

THE ANGEL LEVINE (Jan Kadar, 1970). Story of an old Jewish couple who pray for help 
and find God sent them a black angel. UA 

BYE BYE BRAVERMAN (Sidney Lumet, 1968). Bittersweet comedy about four New York 
Jewish intellectuals who gather together to bid their friend a final farewell. AB, FC, MOD, 
TWY, UF 

CABARET (Bob Fosse, 1972). Story of life in Berlin during early thirties and of two 
Jewish Germans caught in the turmoil. CIN 

CAST A GIANT SHADOW (Melville Shavelson, 1966). Fictionalized bio-flick of U. S. hero 
Mickey Marcus who helps Israelis defeat Arabs in War of Independence. UA 

COME BLOW YOUR HORN (Bud Yorkin, 1963).; Domestic comedy about two Jewish 
sons (Frank Sinatra and Tony Bill) who go it on their own without help from mama and 
papa (Molly Picon & Lee J. Cobb). FI 

THE DIARY OF ANNE FRANK (George Stevens, 1959). Film version of young Jewish 
girl’s adolescence in hiding during Nazi occupation of Holland. FI 

THE EFFECT OF GAMMA RAYS ON MAN-IN-THE-MOON MARIGOLDS (Paul 
Newman, 1973). Story of shy, intelligent girl who gets encouragement from Jewish 
science teacher to seek horizons beyond the limitations of her chaotic home. Fl 

ENTER LAUGHING (Carl Reiner, 1967). Fictionalized auto-biography by director of 
entry into the world of entertainment. MOD 

EVERYTHING YOU ALWAYS WANTED TO KNOW ABOUT SEX BUT WERE AFRAID 
TO ASK (Woody Allen, 1972). Satiric film about sex with Woody as the sick patient. Many 
ethnic jokes which run gamut between accuracy and bad taste. 





EXODUS (Otto Preminger, i960). Saga of Jews’ efforts to establish the State of Israel. UA 

THE FIXER (John Frankenheimer, 1968). Adaptation of Bernard Malamud’s novel based 
on anti-Semitic trial of young Jew (Alan Bates) in Czarist Russia. FI 

FOR PETE'S SAKE (Peter Yates, 1974). Comedy focusing on young couple trying to make 
it with help of Jewish madam (Molly Picon). 

THE GAMBLER (Karl Reisz, 1974). Story of young Jewish college prof (James Caan) who 
can’t kick the habit, 

GOODBYE, COLUMBUS (Larry Peerce, 1969). Adaptation of Philip Roth’s novella about 
a failed romance between a sensitive young Jew (Richard Benjamin) and a “Jewish 
princess” (Ah McGraw). Fl 

THE HEARTBREAK KID (Elaine May, 1973). Story of young Jew who succeeds in 
dumping new Jewish-bride for blond shiksa. FI 

HEAVY TRAFFIC (Ralph Bakshi, 1973). X-rated animated feature about Jewish-Italian 
cartoonist with a stereotyped Jewish mother. 

HIT (Sidney J, Furie, 1973). Blaxploitation film which involves middle-aged Jewish 
couple in revenge mission in France. FI 

I ACCUSE (Jose Ferrer, 1958). Story of anti-Semitic trial of French officer Alfred 
Dreyfus. Fl 

IVANHOE (Richard Thorpe. 1952). Screen version of Scott classic about old Jew and his 
beautiful daughter (Elizabeth Taylor). FI 

THE JAZZ SINGER (Michael Curtiz, 1956). Remake of first sound film about cantor’s son 
who prefers show biz to synagogues. UA 

JENNIFER ON MY MIND (Noel Black, 1971). Story of young Jewish drifter in drug 
scene, UA 

THE JERUSALEM FILE (John Flynn, 1972). Confusing suspense story about Arab- 
Israeli conflict shot on location in Israel. FI 

JUDGMENT AT NUREMBERG (Stanley Kramer, 1961). Didactic film about truth and 
responsibility in Nazi Germany as revealed by war criminal trials in Nuremberg. No 
Jewish characters. UA 

JUDITH (Daniel Mann, 1965). Drama about disillusioned Israeli immigrant (Sophia 
Loren) who helps capture former Nazi officer. FI 

THE JUGGLER (Edward Dymtryk, 1953). Story of emotionally damaged Jew (Kirk 
Douglas) who finds new life in Israel after the war. AB, CLW, FC 

THE LAST ANGRY MAN (Daniel Mann, 1959). Story of dedicated Jewish doctor who 
becomes the subject of a TV documentary. AB, CIN, FC, MOD, BUD, TRANS, TWY, CON, 
WC, CLW 

THE LONG GOODBYE (Robert Altman, 1973). Modern detective story which includes 
portrait of a swinging, sadistic Jewish gangster who smashes coke bottle across face of 
girlfriend. 

I LOVE YOU ALICE B, TOKLAS (Hy Averback, 1968), Knowing comedy about uptight 
young lawyer (Peter Sellers) who “drops out.” AB, BUD, CIN, MOD, WC, CLW, UF, NAT, 
SWA, TWY 



MADE FOR EACH OTHER (Robert B. Bean, 1971). Semi-autobiographic comedy about 
love and marriage between Jewish writer Renee Taylor and Italian writer husband 
Joseph Bologna. FI 

A MAJORITY OF ONE (Mervyn LeRoy, 1961). Comedy about Jewish widow (Rosalind 
Russell) who finds companionship with Japanese widower (Alec Guinness). AB, BUD, 
CIN, FC, MOD, TRANS 

MARJORIE MORNIIGSTAR (Irving Rapper, 1958). Story of life and romance of 
beautiful “Jewish Princess” (Natalie Wood). BUD, FC, MOD 

MIDDLE OF THE NIGHT (Delbert Mann, 1959). Story of older Jewish businessman 
(Fredric March) and romance with much younger gentile secretary. AB, BUD, MOD, FC, 
TWY 

MINNIE AND MOSCOWITZ (John Cassavetes, 1971). Comedy about oddball Jew who 
falls in love with lonely gentile girl. CIN, CLW, SWA, TWY, UNIV 

NO WAY TO TREAT A LADY (Jack Smight, 1968). Story of Jewish cop (George Segal) 
who catches psychotic murderer with mother fixation (Rod Steiger). FI 

THE PAWNBROKER (Sidney Lumet, 1965). Story of embittered German-Jewish 
immigrant who cannot find a new life after concentration camp experiences. AB 

THE ODESSA FILE (Ronald Neame, 1974). Suspense thriller about writer who tracks 
down concentration camp commandant. 

PORTNOY'S COMPLAINT (Ernest Lehman, 1972). Film version of Philip Roth novel 
about young Jew’s efforts to reach manhood. WB 

THE POSEIDON ADVENTURE (Ronald Neame, 1973). Suspense story of group who 
struggle to escape from wrecked ship; mixed group with middle-aged Jewish couple 
(Shelley Winters). FI 

ROMANCE OF A HORSE THIEF (Abraham Polonsky, 1971). Comic romance about life 
in the shtetl during Czarist period. Jews manage to outsmart the Cossack officers. 

SAVE THE TIGER (John G. Avildsen, 1973). Story of disillusioned, middle-aged garment 
manufacturer who finally gives way to lax morality of world around him. Jack Lemon 
plays Jewish merchant. FI 

SHIP OF FOOLS (Stanley Kramer, 1965). Mixed group of people on board ship headed 
for Bremen. Group includes a Jew and a Nazi sympathizer. BUD, CIN, CLW, MOD, SWA, 
TWY, UNIV 

SOYLENT GREEN (Richard Fleischer, 1973). Science fiction flick about overpopulation 
in year 2022. Edward o. Robinson in his last screen role plays the bookish Sol Roth, 
probably the last Jew in the world. FI 

THE STEAGLE (Paul Sylbert, 1971). Story of young Jewish professor who leads fantasy 
life as result of missile crisis. AB 

TOBRUK (Arthur Hiller, 1967). War film about group of German Jews who help British 
defeat Rommel at Tobruk. CIN, CLW, UNIV 

8. LATINOS 

THE AMBUSHERS (Henry Levin, 1968). Adventure story filmed in Mexico about flying 
saucers and sabotage. AB, BUD, TWY, WC, CIN, MOD, CLW, FC, SWA 



BADGE 373 (Howard W. Koch, 1973). Detective story which leads to group of Puerto 
Rican revolutionaries and illegal arms shipments. 

BLUE (Yakima Canutt, 1968). Story of transformation of adopted U. S. boy from Mexican 
bandit to moral man. FI 

BORN WILD (Maury Dexter, 1968). Story of young Mexican-American teenager who 
works to eliminate racial tensions in border-town high school. UPA 

THE CROSS AND THE SWITCHBLADE (Don Murray, 1972). Story of efforts of white 
preacher to help and reform Puerto Rican gang members in New York City slum. 

GUNS OF THE MAGNIFICENT SEVEN (Paul Wendkos, 1969). Spin-off of samurai film 
set in 19th century Mexico during revolutionary period. UA 

HOMBRE (Martin Ritt, 1967). Story of Indians and Mexicans in mid-i88o’s. FI 

THE HONEYMOON KILLERS (Leonard Kastle, 1970). Story of trial and execution of 
young Latino and his partner known as the “Lonely Hearts Killers.” SWA 

too RIFLES (Chuck Roberson, 1969). Action film about half-breed (Burt Reynolds) who 
helps Yaqui Indians fight against corrupt Mexican governor. FI 

JOE KIDD (John Sturges, 1972). Western which pits band of Mexican-Americans seeking 
their own justice against white hired killers. SWA, UNIV 

LOVE HAS MANY FACES (Alexander Singer, 1965). Melodrama about rocky marriage of 
Americans living in Acapulco and death of young beach boy. 

THE MAGNIFICENT SEVEN (John Sturges, i960). Adaptation of THE SEVEN 
SAMURAI set in Mexico with the banditos as the villains. UA 

OUR MAN IN HAVANA (Carol Reed, i960). Twisting plot based on Graham Greene 
novel about Englishman caught up in espionage in Cuba. AB, CON, FC, MOD, TRANS, 
BUD 

PAT GARRETT AND BILLY THE KID (Sam Peckinpah, 1973). Western of famous legend 
shot in Mexico. FI 

THE PAWNBROKER (Sidney Lumet, 1965). Story of embittered Jewish immigrant and 
his Puerto Rican employee. AB 

PEPE (George Sidney, i960). Comedy starring Cantinflas as Mexican ranchhand who 
becomes big Hollywood producer. AB, BUD, CIN, MOD, CLW, NAT, TRANS. TWY 

POCKET MONEY (Stuart Rosenberg, 1972). Action story of two buddies’ adventures in 
Mexico. SWA 

POPI (Arthur Hiller, 1969). Happy film about Puerto Rican widower who tries to raise 
his two sons in New York’s Spanish Harlem. UA 

THE POSSESSION OF JOEL DELANEY (Waris Hussein, 1972). Story of young boy who 
becomes possessed by spirit of Puerto Rican youth. FI 

RED SKY AT MORNING (James Goldstone, 1971). Story of young white boy growing up 
at interracial high school in New Mexico during WWII. CIN, CLW, SWA, TWY, UNIV 

RIO CONCHOS (Gordon Douglas, 1964). Western involving stolen rifles, Apache 
Indians, and a murderous Mexican (Tony Franciosa). FI 



STRANGERS IN THE CITY (Rick Carrier, 1962). Film about life and hardships of 
immigrant Puerto Rican family living in New York’s Upper East Side. AB 

THEIR BREAKFAST MEANT LEAD (Ivan Nagy, 1972). Action story of four petty thieves 
who cross border into Mexico to celebrate in house of pleasure. 

THEY CAME TO CORDURA (Robert Rossen, 1959). Story of U. S. punitive mission 
against Pancho Villa in 1916. AB, MOD, BUD, CIN, CLW, FC, TRANS 

TOUCH OF EVIL (Orson Welles, 1958). Dark drama in Mexican border town which pits 
U. S. detective (Welles) against Mexican investigator (Charlton Heston). CIN, TWY, 
UNIV 

THE UNDEFEATED (Andrew V. McLaglen, 1970). Western involving two expeditions 
which bring the men into contact with a wily Mexican general. FI 

UP THE DOWN STAIRCASE (Robert Mulligan, 1967). Story of inexperienced teacher in 
New York multiracial high school and relationship with Puerto Rican student. AB, BUD, 
FC, MOD, TWY 

VALDEZ IS COMING (Edwin Sherin, 1971). Western which pits Mexican-American (Burt 
Lancaster) against a wealthy cattle baron. UA 

VILLA RIDES (Buzz Kulik, 1968). Fictionalized bio-flick about life of Pancho Villa and 
the Mexican Revolution. FI 

THE VIOLENT ONES (Fernando Lamas, 1967). Story of law and order in Mexican 
American border town. UF 

THE VISITORS (Elia Kazan, 1972). Drama about convicted Puerto Rican soldier who 
raped and killed a Vietnamese girl. 

VIVA MAX (Jerry Paris, 1970). Comedy about incompetent Mexican brigadier (Peter 
Ustinov). FC, WC 

WAY OUT (Irvin S. Yeaworth, Jr., 1967). Independent production about young Puerto 
Rican in New York slum and his bout with drugs and gangland life. 

WEST SIDE STORY (Robert Wise and Jerome Robbins, 1961). Musical of life in New 
York’s upper West Side with Romeo and Juliet plot. UA 

THE WILD BUNCH (Sam Peckinpah, 1969). Powerful western about U. S. outlaws and 
Mexican bandits. WB 

9. ASIANS 

AMBUSH BAY (Ron Winston, 1966). Story of nine U.S. Marines on Philippine Island 
during WWII who get help from Japanese woman spy. 

BATTLE OF THE CORAL SEA (Paul Wendkos, 1959), WWII film about Americans in the 
Pacific. BUD, CLW, MOD, WC 

BRIDGE TO THE SUN (Etienne Perrier, 1961). Story of trials of intermarriage between 
U. S. woman and Japanese diplomat who meet in 1930 and weather WWII, FI 

THE CAREY TREATMENT (Blake Edwards, 1972). Drama involving Asian doctor 
accused of performing illegal abortion who gains help from white doctor. FI 

THE CHAIRMAN (J. Lee Thompson, 1969). Story of Nobel Prize winning U. S. scientist 
who goes to Red China to obtain formula for special enzyme. FI 



FLIGHT FROM ASIA (Michael Anderson, 1964). Story of rescue mission of Japanese 
shipwreck by three Americans, one a Nisei played by Yul Brynner. Plot involves racial 
prejudice. UA 

FLOWER DRUM SONG (Henry Roster, 1961). Musical about life in San Francisco’s 
Chinatown with mixture of old and new world customs. CIN, UNIV, WC 

THE GAMBLERS (Ron Winston, 1969). Story of U.S. gambler who is outwitted by a 
Japanese valet. WB 

A GIRL NAMED TAMIKO (John Sturges, 1963). Story of embittered Eurasian 
photographer (Laurence Harvey) living in Tokyo and the Japanese women in his life. FI 

HELL IN THE PACIFIC (John Boorman, 1969). Struggle between U.S. pilot and 
Japanese naval officer (Toshiro Mifune) on deserted Pacific atoll in 1944. Fl 

HELL TO ETERNITY (Phil Karlson, i960). Story of U.S. orphan who grows up with Nisei 
family and becomes U.S. interpreter during WWII. HUR 

THE INN OF THE SIXTH HAPPINESS (Mark Robson, 1958). Story of British missionary 
(Ingrid Bergman) who becomes Chinese citizen and leads hundreds of children to safety 
during Japanese invasion. FI 

IT HAPPENED AT THE WORLD'S FAIR (Norman Taurog, 1963). Elvis Presley vehicle 
about his trip to the Fair as the chaperon of a small Chinese girl. FI 

MAJORITY OF ONE (Mervyn LeRoy, 1962). Film version of Jewish widow who finds 
love with a Japanese widower (Alec Guinness) in Tokyo. AB, BUD, CIN, FC, MOD, 
TRANS 

MARINES, LET'S GO (Raoul Walsh, 1961). Comedy about group of Marines on leave who 
have spree in Japan. WC 

McCABE AND MRS. MILLER (Robert Altman, 1971). Unusual portrait of Asians in Old 
West. WB 

THE MOUNTAIN ROAD (Daniel Mann, i960). War story which shows situations of 
hungry, homeless civilians in China, 1944. BUD, CIN, CLW, FC, MOD, TRANS 

MY GEISHA (Jack Cardiff, 1962). Story of U. S. director who goes to Japan to film new 
version of Madame Butterfly. Shot in Japan. FI 

NOBODY'S PERFECT (Alan Rafkin, 1968). Romance between U. S. sailor and Japanese 
girl who is a U.S. nurse. CIN, UNIV 

THE QUIET AMERICAN (Joseph L. Mankiewicz, 1958). Romance and intrigue in 
Saigon, 1952, with pretty Asian woman, the ‘catch.’ UA 

RED SUN (Terence Young. 1972), Adventure story set in the 1870s which involves a 
cowboy (Charles Bronson) and samurai (Toshiro Mifune) who set out to recover 
Japanese sword meant for president of the U.S.. 

SEVEN WOMEN (John Ford, 1966). Story of white missionary women and group of wild 
Mongolian bandits. FI 

THE SILENCERS (Phil Karlson, 1966). WWII spy film about Asian enemy ring, who 
want to divert U.S. missiles, AB, CIN, CLW, FC, MOD, SWA, TWY 

TOKYO AFTER DARK (Norman T. Herman, 1959). Low-budget drama about U.S. soldier 
in Japan who has real interest in the foreign culture. FI 



TORA! TORA! TORA! (Richard Fleischer, 1970). Story of Japanese attack on Pearl 
Harbor from point of view of both Americans and Japanese. FI 

WALK, DON'T RUN (Charles Walters, 1966). Comedy about British industrialist in 
Tokyo for the Olympic Games. Locations filmed in Japan. AB, CIN, CLW, MOD, FC, 
TRANS, TWY, SWA, WC 

THE WORLD OF SUZIE WONG (Richard Quine, i960). Story of U. S. painter living in 
Hong Kong and relationship with Chinese prostitute. FI 

10. POLISH 

A HOUSE IS NOT A HOME (Russell Rouse, 1964). Story of Polish immigrant (Shelley 
Winters) and rise as successful New York ‘madam.’ AB 

IN ENEMY COUNTRY (Harry Keller, 1968). Espionage film which involves Polish 
resistance worker in dangerous mission inside Germany during WWII. CIN, CLW, UNIV 

ME AND THE COLONEL (Peter Glenville, 1958). Serio-comedy about Polish officer 
(Curt Jurgens) and Jewish refugee (Danny Kaye) during WWII. AB, CIN, FC, TRANS, 
CLW, TWY, MOD 

11. RUSSIANS 

ANASTASIA (Anatole Litvak, 1956). Story of woman (Ingrid Bergman) who may or may 
not be heir to Romanoff throne. FI 

THE BROTHERS KARAMAZOV (Richard Brooks, 1958). Spirited adaptation of 
Dostoyevsky novel with Yul Brynner and Maria Schell in key roles. FI 

THE FIXER (John Frankenheimer, 1969). Adaptation of Bernard Malamud novel about 
trial of young Jew in turn-of-the-century Russia. FI 

THE KREMLIN LETTER (John Huston, 1970). Suspense story about efforts of western 
agents to recover a document in Moscow. FI 

MAN ON A STRING (Andre de Toth, i960). Espionage thriller about a Russian-born film 
producer (Ernest Borgnine) living in America who agrees to work for CBI as counterspy. 
Based on life of Boris Morros. CIN, CLW, MOD, TRANS 

NICHOLAS AND ALEXANDRA (Franklin J, Schaffner, 1971). Adaptation of bestseller on 
private lives of the Czar and Czarina. COL 

THE OTHER (Robert Mulligan, 1972). Psychic drama about ten-year-old boy’s fantasy 
about his dead brother and their Russian-born grandmother. FI 

PROMISE AT DAWN (Jules Dassin, 1971). Story of devotion of Russian silent Russian 
film star (Melina Mercouri) for her none too talented son. AB 

ROMANCE OF A HORSE THIEF (Abraham Polonsky, 1971). Comic romance about 
relationships between the Cossacks and Jews in Czarist Poland. Yul Brynner as Cossack 
captain. 

THE RUSSIANS ARE COMING (Norman Jewison, 1966). Story of comic events which 
follow when Russian sub runs aground off New England coast. Russian captain played by 
Alan Arkin. UA 

FROM RUSSIA WITH LOVE (Terrence Young, 1964). James Bond fantasy involving 
beautiful Russian clerk and other agents. 



THE SEAGULL (Sidney Lumet, 1969). Screen version of 19th century Russian play by 
Anton Chekhov with James Mason and Vanessa Redgrave. AB, CLW, MOD, UF, WC, 
TWY 

SCORPIO (Michael Winner, 1973). Spy thriller with CIA agents pitted against Russian 
sympathizers. Film includes Russian agent who bemoans that espionage isn't what it 
used to be. 

THE SHOES OF THE FISHERMAN (Michael Anderson, 1968). Screen adaptation of 
best-seller about rise of Russian political prisoner to position of Catholic Pope. FI 

DR. STRANGELOVE (Stanley Kubrick. 1964). Sharp satire on problems of international 
cooperation between Russians and Americans. COL 

TWELVE CHAIRS (Mel Brooks, 1970). Riotous comedy about search for treasure in 
Russia during post-revolutionary times. WB 

12. SCANDINAVIANS 

THE CHRISTINE JORGENSEN STORY (Irving Rapper, 1970). Story of transformation 
of George to Christine with the help of a Danish doctor and other Scandinavian relatives. 
UA 

THE COUNTERFEIT TRAITOR (George Seaton, 1962). Story of American-Swede 
(William Holden) who works as U. S. counterspy in Germany during WWII. FI 

THE HUNTERS (Dick Powell, 1958). Romance between U. S. pilot (Robert Mitchum) 
and Swedish woman (May Britt) during Korean War. CON 

THE MALTESE BIPPY (Norman Panama, 1969). Story of U. S. producer of porno flicks 
and assortment of friends —one a Swedish violinist. FI 

THE MARRIAGE-GO-ROUND (Walter Lang, 1961). Light entertainment about Swedish 
woman (Julie Newmar) who has liberated ideas about motherhood. CLW, MOD, WB 

TEENAGE MOTHER (Jerry Gross, 1968). Triangle between two high school teachers and 
Swedish arrival who teaches sex education. 

THE VIKINGS (Richard Fleischer, 1958). Adventure story set in ninth century Denmark 
starring Kirk Douglas and Tony Curtis as the young savages. UA 

ADDITIONAL READINGS 

Landay, Eileen. Black Film Stars (Drake Publishers: New York, 1973). Deals with 
prominent black screen stars and their image in specific films. 

Patterson, Lindsay, ed. Black Films and Film-Makers (Dodd, Mead and Co.: New York, 
1975). A collection of essays on blacks in early and recent films as well as their image as 
actors and heroes. 

DISTRIBUTORS 

AB—MacMillan Audio Brandon. AEPC—Avco Embassy Pictures Corp. BUD—Budget 
Films. CIN—Cine-Craft Co.. CLW—Clem Williams Films, Inc.. COL—Columbia 
Cinematheque. CON—Contemporary Films/McGraw-Hill. FC—The Film Center. FI 
Films Incorporated. HUR—Hurlock Cine World. IMP—Impact Films. IVY—Ivy Films. 
MOD—Modern Sound Pictures, Inc.. NAT—National Film Service. RBC—RBC Films. 
SWA—Swank Motion Pictures, Inc.. TRANS- Trans-World Films, Inc.. TWY—Twyman 
Films, Inc.. UA—United Artists 16. UF—United Films. UNIV—Universal 16. UPA—United 
Productions. WB—Warner Bros., Inc.. WC—Westcoast Films. WR—Walter Reade 16. 
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The Fifth International Festival of Experimental Film was held at 
Knokke in Belgium for some ten days over Christmas last year. It was 
late and finally arrived amid rumors that its organizer and guiding spirit 
of previous years, Jacques Ledoux, had felt some reluctance about 
staging it at all. Of some 75 films shown in competition only eleven were 
(partially or wholly) made by women; and the proportion was similarly 
small among the films shown out of competition. There were no women 
on the award-giving jury which consisted of P. Adams Sitney, Stephen 
Dwoskin, Ed Emschwiller, Dusan Makavejev and Harald Szeeman. At 
the last festival in 1967 the jury included Shirley Clark and Vera 
Chitilova. And only one, Marian Verstraeten, a specialist in visual art 
rather than film, on the selection jury. 

The Knokke festival has an illustrious past. It was at previous festivals 
that Maya Deren showed AT LAND, RITUAL IN TRANSFIGURED 
TIME and MESHES OF THE AFTERNOON, key works in the U.S. 
cinema, Lotte Reiniger THE ADVENTURES OF PRINCE ACHMED, 
Agnes Varda LA POINTE COURT and OPERA MOUFFE. 

This year the festival was essentially dominated by a lingering sense of 
alienation, despite the welcome and fruitful casual opportunities it 
offered for meetings and exchange of information and ideas. The 
alienation seemed to take its cue from the choice of films in competition 
and to extend out in most directions. The general feeling was reinforced 
by the festival’s hierarchical structure. There was marked lack of 
opportunity for discussion either with the selection jury or with (or 
between) filmmakers. Too many of the filmmakers represented couldn't 
afford to be present (while the critics were heavily subsidized). Almost 
inevitably those responsible for the most challenging work, for one 
reason or another, weren't present. Perhaps in the present temperature 
of avant-garde filmmaking, a Cannes-style festival simply doesn't make 
sense. What would have been more enlightening all around would have 
been a series of working parties, forums or simply discussions with the 
filmmaker. 




The audience itself seemed increasingly bewildered and perplexed as the 
festival progressed. The regulation re-screening of the prize winners on 
the last day was met with vast indifference and some loudly expressed 
antipathy. And the sole programmed discussion with both jurors and 
selection committee came too late and was held in an atmosphere far 
too strained for anything creative to come out of it. In fact the films 
chosen (disregarding their widely varying standards for the moment) 
spanned the whole scale of filmmaking. Works ranged from the most 
spare and meditative minimalist work through to the most cliched 
reworking of staple underground themes, taking in a far too large 
contingent that relied on subject matter and techniques which have 
become commonplace in commercial and/or “art” cinema. A times the 
films tended be rather unsympathetically programmed—with finely 
structured minimalist works rubbing shoulders with films that required 
a different kind of concentration. Such a programming tended to 
increase the problems of viewing the films in some kind of receptive 
frame of mind. 

Interestingly, the women’s films tended to span the whole range of style 
and subject, from the most spare structuralist to the most intensely 
personal and “enacted.” Only a few actually touched on women’s 
problems as such—the festival seemed deliberately to steer clear of 
anything that could be called political in point of subject. The 
withdrawing of interest from the formula of underground days left the 
image of woman a fairly fleeting thing on the screen as well. Among the 
exceptions were Jim Johnson’s self-parody TRANSMAN in which 
“Cosmic man” seeks union with an idealized (naked!) female principle, 
and Ed Somers unabashed piece of erotica VERENA in which he films a 
woman slowly masturbating, or Hollis Frampton’s, I think acceptable, 
use of the nude female body in SOLLARI MAGELLANI, a vast mature 
work. 

Knokke is a heavily bourgeois Belgian resort town. The Festival was held 
in one section of the vast casino complex. On one level, it was as if this 
situation too was reflected in certain expectations of a section of the 
audience. They wanted to be shocked and shocked in familiar (and 
familiarly sexist?) ways. The feeling reached a head towards the end of 
the Festival when a film (Anthony McCall’s LINE DESCRIBING A 
CONE) whose “shocking” quality was the result of its total lack of every 
ingredient generally thought of as associated with cinema—narrative, of 
course, performers, image—except for a very slowly growing line which 
described the cone of light coming from the projector. But it was 
nourished by the out-of-competition screening of Otto Muehl’s THE 
CHERRIES IN MY FATHER'S GARDEN (shown incidentally outside the 
cinema in the general concourse while an inch-by-inch photographing of 
the Daily Telegraph world map unfurled slowly in a virtually empty 
cinema). Muehi’s branch of cathartic cinema involves his performers in 
hysteric childlike and regressive tantrums involving vomiting, throwing 
fits, defecating, going the limits—while father figure Muehl stands there 
taking the abuse. In fact, this film with its unisex performers (all with 
short shorn hair and uncompromising brawny bodies) and on-screen 



birth greeted with a round of applause nonetheless proved (to me at 
least) both cathartic and liberating. 

In the discussion Dusan Makavejev stood up and made an impassioned 
plea for a cinema of humor and human relevance, a cinema that, he said, 
he had found little evidence of at Knokke, one that “pulled the rug from 
under one’s feet. In fact, though, many films did challenge one’s 
expectations and some did it humorously. Without entirely following the 
structuralist credo, it seems self-evident that a cinema—and especially a 
feminist cinema —that attempts to build itself uncritically upon the 
traditional formulas of conventional narrative cinema is treading a 
hugely perilous path, if not heading straight for disaster. Feminist 
cinema must develop its own film language, a language adapted to its 
own ends. Of necessity, women have always been in the forefront of 
filmic experiment—one only has to go to Maya Deren and Germaine 
Dulac. And as film is arguably the single medium that has done most to 
stereotype and oppress women, it is crucial that we remain there. It is 
impossible after all that narrative cinema should have developed in the 
context of a masculine capitalist society without that ideology having 
been built into the language of film. Hence, the importance of precise 
research, experimentation, and a fresh look at the medium of film, the 
area of the screen. 

SOME FILMS 

Marilyn Halford’s (17 Marlborough Avenue, London E.8.) FOOTSTEPS 
was a film marked by extreme grace allied to a simple and logical 
structure. It alternated positive and negative loops of film in which a 
figure (Marilyn herself) standing with her back to the camera suddenly 
turns and smiles. Marilyn describes her film as 

“a game re-enacted. The game in the making was between 
the camera and the actor, the actor and the cameraman, and 
a hundred feet of film.” 

The impression of a game comes through clearly; it resembles one of 
those children’s games in which the players are suddenly called on to 
stop what they are doing and hold their position. And the film works by 
honing down the various possibilities open to film to a single 
component, the fleeting gesture, which we study in ah its power and 
dramatic force. It is a dazzlingly simple film, remaining clearly in the 
viewer’s mind and carrying an almost inexplicably large charge of 
emotion. 

Anna Ambrose, another British filmmaker, showed a group of films all 
dedicated to exploring the space of the screen in new and dislocating 
ways. NOODLE SPINNER was the most successful and accessible. 
Basically black and white footage of a Chinese chef spinning noodles in 
his kitchen, Anna has reworked and refilmed the original footage to give 
a split screen effect running, for instance, the right hand loop forwards 
and the left hand backwards until at the end of the film we have a kind 
of transient figure at the center of the screen, his body and face 



disappearing till he becomes nothing but a pair of hands working the 
dough—totally, in other words, absorbed in his work. Far from being 
sterile experimentation the film carries a welcome degree of wit and 
humor. UP AND DOWN made similar use of the screen, using film shot 
from constantly moving and open elevators. (103 Earls Court Road, 
London W.8.) 

Shown out of competition, Anne Severson’s THE STRUGGLE OF THE 
MEAT presented an evocation of just that—a struggle embarked upon by 
creatures of the flesh—here animals in the wild shown in slow motion in 
desperate milling flight. 

“My intentions were to create an experience of accumulating 
tension and release. I wanted the images to be visually 
recognizable, but abstracted in order to present a cooler, 
more open form. I want the film to be an invitation to the 
viewer to hear sounds not recorded, to see images other than 
those represented.” 

It does just that, arousing through its use of conventionally beautiful 
footage (shot with a blue filter) an almost gut level identification. (12 
Chepstow Place, London W.2. England). 

Martha Haslanger’s (228O Massachusetts Avenue, Cambridge, 

Maryland 02140) SYNTAX is a small gem, a film exhibiting what came 
to be something of the trademark for this small group of structuralist (or 
investigative) films made by women, a kind of joyful, competent wit and 
strength. She prowls her camera through several rooms in an ordinary 
middle class house while in a voice over she describes either what we 
have seen or what we are about to see. She never discusses what is 
actually on the screen, wringing the changes of the relationship of 
spoken word, image and printed word (words take the place of objects 
on the screen at one point. A pile of books turns into a pile of titles— 
including The Best of “Life” and the World Atlas.) The film closes 
around a sequence of a man writing at a table on a patio while the 
soundtrack becomes a melee of female voices. “I can't wait to see 
Shorebirds again” he writes, Shorebirds being the mass produced 
seascape on the living room wall. It is a wonderfully self-contained and 
seductive film. 

The above films seemed among the strongest presented at the Festival 
(indeed Anna Abrose’s won the Belgian Television and Radio Prize). Of 
the rest, Dore O., an established German experimental filmmaker (who 
also won a prize) showed KASKARA, a film that explored the space 
around and within a country cabin, complete with male figure (her 
husband), framing it within black and white footage of an urban block 
marked by jagged broken glass in the windows. For me the film’s effect 
was somewhat spoiled by the addition of a chorus of voices on the 
soundtrack intoning vowel sounds. Birgit Hein’s collaborative 
STRUCTURAL STUDY was a pleasantly muscular piece—economical 
and dynamic. Both these films appeared probably unnecessarily cryptic 
and were shown in isolation from the filmmakers’ other works, and 



again without any framework of discussion. (Dore O. Nekes, 
Baherenfeldstr. 73D, 2 Hamburg 50, Germany; Birgit Hein, 36 Lupus 
Strasse, 5 Koln 1, Germany.) 

There was also a large-ish group of women’s films that depended on 
more or less expressionistically, symbolically, or narratively arranged 
footage of performers going through various actions. Such films include 
Barbara Linkevitch’s TRACES and SILVERPOINT, Glenna Mills 
Johnson’s G—'S LAST COCKTAIL PARTY, Annik Leroy’s NBC, Susan 
Brockman’s DEPOT, and Claudine Eizykman’s VITESSE WOMEN. Of 
these several were specifically concerned with women and their 
relationships and many seemed to suffer a kind of Sylvia Plath-ism. 
Claudine Eizykinan’s VITESSE WOMEN singularly failed to question 
the highly cosmetic images of women it worked and reworked. Annik 
Leroy’s NBC relied too heavily on an unquestioning use of by now over¬ 
familiar “underground” images of vaguely counterculture figures fleeing 
some disaster. Barbara Linkevitch’s were probably the most interesting 
of these, but given the climate of the Festival, they tended to lose out. 

Of the other films in the Festival a large contingent from Japan are 
worth a mention, including Toshio Matsumoto’s FLY; Michio Okabe’s 
KIYAMPU and SHONEN SHIKO, the latter elliptically about boys 
growing up against a background of Japanese militarism translated into 
vaguely sexual images. J.J. Murphy’s PRINT GENERATION revealed 
horror and chaos behind an ordinary image. Gerhardt Theuring’s 
LEAVE ME ALONE attempted a minimalist reworking of EASY RIDER 
with an added dimension of the questioning of seductive U.S. cultural 
imperialism. On the whole it was a relief to note the virtual 
disappearance of the woman’s body as object in self-absorbed male 
fantasy. And it was cheering to find within even such a small selection of 
women’s films, so many that even when quite obviously made on the 
slimmest of resources used those resources to strong and radical effect. 

I would suggest that the time is ripe for a festival of women’s 
experimental cinema—except that women’s cinema tends by its nature 
and in many guises automatically towards the experimental. But the 
time is ripe for the inclusion of experimental and avant-garde women’s 
work in future women’s seasons. 
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Since the appearance of JUMP CUT No. 7 two events of considerable 
importance to political filmmakers have occurred. 

Feds harass film crew 


Four filmmakers—Emile de Antonio, Mary Lampson, Haskell and Jeff 
Wexler—were served with subpoenas, ordering them to appear before a 
Federal Grand Jury in Los Angeles on June 13 with all film and sound 
recordings from the film they are making about the Weather 
Underground. Mysteriously, the subpoenas were withdrawn a week 
before the scheduled appearance. The filmmakers had already declared 
that they would not cooperate with the Grand Jury, and many 
Hollywood notables had signed a statement defending them. Among 
these were Robert Wise, Hal Ashby, William Friedkin, Shirley 
MacLaine, Jack Nicholson, Warren Beatty, Peter Bogdanovich, Terrence 
Malick, and even Elia Kazan. 

Clearly, we have not returned to the days of the “Hollywood Ten,” but 
just as clearly the government had no qualms about trying to harass 
citizens who attack them or even criticize the system. Although the 
government would not say why the subpoenas were withdrawn, the 
quick reaction on the part of the filmmakers and the Hollywood 
community played an important part. But issuing and then withdrawing 
the subpoenas is a very powerful technique of harassment. Subpoenas 
which are withdrawn can be reissued at any time. Therefore the 
filmmakers are subject to immediate arrest. Since they fear confiscation 
of their materials, they are not now able to securely work on their film. 
Withdrawal of the subpoenas is not enough. They must be quashed and 
the filmmakers must be allowed to continue work on their film. 

The Los Angeles ACLU, which is handling the case, has stated, 

“Grand Juries were once established to protect a free people 
from overzealous governments. Today they have become the 
handmaiden of the prosecutor. They deny the basic 




democratic rights of witnesses to have counsel present, to 
present evidence, and to cross-examine hostile witnesses “ 

(Press release of June 6). 

From Joanne Little in North Carolina to American Indians in North 
Dakota to the San Quentin Six and these filmmakers in California, the 
number of illegal political trials, government tampering in trials, and 
illegal uses of the Grand Jury system are mounting all over the country. 
No one who expresses their wish to live under a better social system is 
immune from government harassment. Everyone on the left must unite 
behind anyone who is attacked in order to prevent a return to the “Red 
Scare” days of the 1940s and 50s. 

The history of the government harassment of these filmmakers and their 
reasons for wanting to do a film on the Weather Underground are so 
interesting that we are reprinting major portions of their press releases 
of June 6,1975. 

From: Emile de Antonio 

Harassment in film work is not novel to me. State, local, and federal 
police have all had a go at it for over 12 years. Electronically, and with 
threats, gumshoes from the White House to the Dallas Homicide Squad 
have poked around in my life and work. In addition, threats to bomb 
movie houses where my films played, theaters which have been stink 
bombed, theaters whose screens have been painted over with hammers 
and sickles and the word: “traitor.” I prize them all much as I did 
“liberating” Nixon’s Checkers Speech. It had been mothballed from its 
original delivery in September 1952 until MILLHOUSE: A WHITE 
COMEDY, in 1971. 

I am now working on two films. The government has been keenly 
interested in both. One is a fiction film based on Philip Agee’s book, 
Inside the Company: CIA Diary. Communications between Agee and 
me stutter, sputter, falter. Once a call was interrupted for half an hour. 

The other film is the subject of the subpoena, a film made with the 
Weather Underground. The untitled Weather Underground film began 
last year when I read an extraordinary work printed and distributed 
underground. It is called Prairie Fire. [...] Obviously Prairie Fire 
represented a change of direction for the Weather Underground; it 
meant an expansion, a coming out, a recognition of the need for 
coherent theory. 

I read and reread and wanted to make a film with the people who wrote 
it and lived it. We met. It wasn't easy. We talked and planned: could 
such a film be made? How? Where? Who would be the crew? I obviously 
cannot and will not tell you anything at all about those meetings. Only 
that Haskell Wexler and Mary Lampson joined the project and that the 
film is in progress. When the subpoenas were served, we were ready for 
editing. The subpoenas have stopped that. Withdrawing subpoenas 
doesn't make the film any more possible right now. Will a new subpoena 



be issued? A search warrant? What stratagem will the Justice 
Department pull out of its holster? For example, were we to begin 
editing right now, I am confident we would be placed under surveillance 
and the film seized. 

I believe we have a right to make this film. The film now lies still until 
we obtain judicial recognition of that right. 

I took the position that, while we were still under subpoena, I would give 
the Grand Jury one fact and only that: my name. I can give the press 
more but not much more. My answer will have to be incomplete because 
what I say here may be used against me in the future. 

As soon as a Federal Court proves to me that the Constitution is alive 
and well, I will tell you all. I will even invite Mr. Kelley and Guy 
Goodwin to a screening in Washington. I have nothing to hide; it is the 
government which doesn't want the film to be seen. 

When the ACLU of Southern California, Bert Schneider, and many 
others helped us, I thought: why should that unity blow away after we 
finally win? I hope you who have helped us will go on. I hope that the 
film community here will create a group to help filmmakers everywhere. 
Memories of the Hollywood Ten, of the blacklisting of the 50s, of gray 
listing today, and current snooping make it a good thing that there are 
those who will work together to fight. It is only by fighting passionately, 
by being strong and aggressive that we can win. The battle may be more 
than a single film. 

From: Mary Lampson 

When D asked me if I would like to join him and Haskell in working on a 
film about the Weather Underground Organization and their politics, I 
started to think about what I knew about that group of people. I knew 
that in the past 5 years of underground life they had succeeded in 
building an efficient, flexible and effective organization. An organization 
capable of printing and distributing a collection of women’s poems, the 
first issue of a newspaper, OSAWATOMIE. That they had planned, and 
successfully carried out, a series of armed actions against institutions of 
the government in protest to the continuing involvement in the Viet 
Main war. That they were a group who had done all this and yet 
managed to avoid capture by a government with tremendous resources 
at its command. These people are usually portrayed as being extra¬ 
ordinary, different, crazy. And yet when I thought about it I realized that 
we had many things in common, they were people like me—who had 
gone to school and college at the same time; they had experienced the 
war in Vietnam as I had; the sense of outrage, impotence, frustration— 
whose commitment to ending the war had led them step-by-step to their 
present position. I had not followed the same path and did not agree 
with some of their positions. 

Then I discovered that everyone who was to be involved in the film saw 
it as a dialogue between the three filmmakers, who came to it with their 



own point of view, and the Weather people. That they welcomed 
differences. At this point I agreed to participate, in fact I felt very lucky 
to have that chance. 

[...] The strength of a movement can be judged in part by the 
government’s reaction to it. Their response to this film has been swift 
and harsh. They do not want to allow the U.S. people a chance to react to 
the ideas expressed in this film. The government withdrawal of the 
subpoenas is a response to the support which people already have given 
to our right to make this film. We expect continued harassment by 
government agencies at every step and we intend to finish it. 

If we are subpoenaed to appear before the Grand Jury again, we will not 
cooperate and will refuse to answer any questions. 

From: Haskell Wexler 

I am a cameraman-filmmaker. I have photographed many feature films 
and documentaries. My documentary work goes back 30 years. The 
subjects include labor, civil rights, Stravinsky (CBS), Bob Hope (NBC), 
interview with My Lai veterans, expose of torture in Brazil, interview 
with Salvadore Allende, the Catonsville 9, and most recently a film with 
Jane Fonda and Tom Hayden about Vietnam. 

I have been the subject of intelligence agency operations, harassments, 
interrogations in varying degrees of intensity, for years. This includes 
IRS audits triggered by the Special Services Staff, Naval Investigative 
Services interrogations, Army and secret service surveillance in 
cooperation with Mayor Daley’s Red Squad in Chicago before, during, 
and after the making of MEDIUM COOL. 

For the past three weeks the FBI has tailed me, tapped my phones, 
photographed me, my house, my cars, and spied from a hillside with 
binoculars. Although this is not a new experience, I asked my lawyer to 
contact the FBI to find out what was going on. The answer came in the 
form of a subpoena. 

Months back, Emile de Antonio and I planned to work together on a 
documentary film about the Weather Underground and its politics, 
including its views on the FBI, victory of the Vietnamese people, racism 
in America, moral and practical aspects of violence and a dialogue 
between the filmmakers and the Weather Underground, on U.S. foreign 
and domestic policy. 

Though we work from somewhat differing viewpoints, de Antonio and I 
embarked on this film. In addition to presenting the positions of the 
Weather Underground, we believe this film will expose aspects of a 
secret government, a repressive complex which existed before Watergate 
and continues after. 

I am asked by this subpoena to deliver material done with the Weather 
Underground, to deliver the fragmentary beginnings of our film, what is 



essentially our notes, our raw material. I do not have the film demanded 
by the Grand Jury. Even if I did, I would not release it. I make films to 
be seen, not hidden. If the FBI would stop harassment, we could finish 
our film. They would be welcome to see it on television or pay in the 
theatre like other people do. 

If we are subpoenaed to appear before the Grand Jury again, we will not 
cooperate, and will refuse to answer any questions. 


Emile de Antonio included in his press release a series of White House 
memoranda about both MILLHOUSE: A WHITE DOCUMENTARY and 
THE CHECKERS SPEECH. These memoranda, however ludicrous they 
sound, reveal how important the ruling class sees film and to what 
lengths they are prepared to go to stop one they don't like. 

June 25,1971: Jack Caufield to John Dean 

I recommend we watch the progress of the film, taking particular note to 
determine if Larry O'Brien is stupid enough to get behind it. If so, we 
can, armed with the Bureau’s information, do a Nofziger job on de 
Antonio and O'Brien, thereby losing the battle but winning the war. 

August 10,1971: Jack Caufield to John Dean 

I will have someone take a look at the Washington showing of the 
Checkers Speech once it is advertised, with a view towards determining 
if the showing is a shady, money-making scheme or a politically directed 
attack—or both. 

October 13,1971: Jack Caufield to John Dean 

This matter seems to be building. You are reminded that a significant 
derogatory dossier is in the hands of the bureau vis-a-vis de Antonio. 

My view is that we should use such information at a propitious moment 
—ideally when interest or support for the fun is evidenced by Larry 
O'Brien and company. 

October 15,1971: Jack Caufield to John Dean 

Attached is a copy of a Variety article indicating the expected interest of 
the D.N.C. in “Millhouse.” I recommend that it is, time to move on the 
above firm and individuals, as follows: 

A) Release of de Antonio’s F.B.I. derogatory background to friendly 
media. 

B) Discreet IRS audits of New Yorker Films, Inc., de Antonio, and 
Talbot. [Dan Talbot, head of New Yorker Films—JH] 


Note: Talbot advised our source today that massive distribution of the 
film is planned for colleges after 1/15/72. 




October 20,1971: Jack Caufield to John Dean 

Talbot was pretext interviewed during a visit to his office ... Talbot’s 
office was observed as being a sloppy one room operation with no 
secretary. 

Talbot advised that his future plans for the film include distribution to 
college groups on a lease basis. He also described plans to distribute 
the film to other cities, but careful questioning determined a market only 
in third and fourth rate theatres. 

Even though the financial handling and distribution of this film appears 
to be in the hands of amateurs, it must be remembered that it is getting 
considerable play in the liberal press. Additionally, D'Antonio was 
interviewed by Agronsky on TV this past week. Further, Variety reported 
the DNC approached D'Antonio with a view towards acquiring the film. 

I feel that there is potential here for this film to take fire and become a 
cause celebre. At the moment only the radical left is patronizing it. We 
must be quite careful not to be identified with any act or actions which 
would incite the interest of the general public. Resultantly, any action 
taken vis-a-vis D'Antonio or Talbot should be weighed carefully and well 
hidden. This includes previous comments re D'Antonio’s background 
and our capability at I.R.S. 


Political filmmakers should not work on the assumption that they are 
working in a democratic country. Many of our “freedoms” are illusory 
and disappear when tested. It is also clear how much the ruling class 
fears political films; that is why they are so hard to get money for and to 
distribute. We must, however, continue to make political films which 
counter the ideological hegemony of the bourgeoisie, and we must make 
sure that people see them. Film is a powerful propaganda weapon and, 
like any propaganda weapon, can be used by anyone with adequate 
means. Mass media are in general very expensive, but we cannot allow 
the bourgeoisie to totally dominate them. 

Cine Manifest split 

At the end of July, Cine Manifest (JC No. 3) suffered a serious split, and 
Peter Gessner (FINALLY GOT THE NEWS) left the collective. Cine 
Manifest had received $200,000 from the Public Broadcasting System’s 
“Visions” series to make OVER-UNDER, SIDEWAYS-DOWN and had 
begun shooting under the co-direction of Gessner and Gene Corr (the 
co-authors of the script). Ever since their founding in 1972, Cine 
Manifest has been working toward the time when they could make a 
dramatic, political feature film. That the achievement of that goal should 
produce a serious and acrimonious split poses many important 
questions about the kind of collectivity they had achieved. It is clear that 
serious personal and political contradictions (not always separable) 



were pasted over or ignored in the interest of moving on with the task 
they had set themselves. Once the moment of fruition arrived, these 
differences surfaced—at exactly that time when a political organization 
needs the strength of unity. 

Even if I had all the facts, I would not see any sense in trying to judge 
Cine Manifest or to place blame on this or that individual. As in most 
such splits, there is right and wrong on both sides. Responsibility must 
be borne by the collective which failed to deal adequately with 
significant differences as part of preparing itself to make a film. 

The left today is full of small groups trying to work collectively. But the 
pressures of life under capitalism and the strength of bourgeois ideology 
are so great that many of these groups fail in moments of crisis because 
their collectivity is idealistic instead of materialistic, based on forms and 
appearances, not on substance and reality. Collectivity depends on 
absolute equality of the members in a material sense. If one member has 
more real power—financial, legal, structural—than the others, then there 
is no collective. And the sooner the group realizes this and structures 
itself accordingly, the better it will function. Beyond the obviously 
necessary political agreement, the most important thing in any left 
group activity is that everyone in the group have a very clear picture of 
what the group’s real structure is. 

The extent to which these comments apply to Cine Manifest is not clear 
to me. Cine Manifest’s ultimate test will be their film and their ability to 
make more and better films after this one. Their desire to make mass 
political film is a significant question for filmmakers and critics alike. I 
hope OVER-UNDER, SIDEWAYS-DOWN will help us answer that 
question. I wish both Cine Manifest and Peter Gessner, an important 
political filmmaker in his own right, success in their future work. 
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[JUMP CUT 6 reported the repression of Chilean film workers. Below is 
a more recent report. We urge you to support this effort.—eds.] 

Among the most recent victims of Chile’s military junta are Carmen 
Bueno, a 25 year-old film actress, and Jorge Muller, a 27 year-old 
cameraman. Carmen studied film and drama at the School of Arts of the 
Catholic University of Santiago. She has worked as a production 
assistant on numerous films, including Patricio Guzman’s feature 
documentary, THE FIRST YEAR, and has also produced children’s 
programs for television. Carmen is most noted, however, for her work as 
a film actress, including leading roles in feature films such as A LA 
SOMBRA DEL SOL and Miguel Littin’s award-winning film, THE 
PROMISED LAND, now in distribution throughout the world. 

Jorge Muller studied at the Film School of the University of Chile at 
Vine del Mar and has worked as an assistant cameraman and director of 
photography on many award-winning Chilean and international 
productions, including documentaries such as Patricio Guzman’s THE 
FIRST YEAR, Saul Landau’s BRAZIL: A REPORT ON TORTURE, as 
well as feature films such as Raul Ruiz’s THE PENAL COLONY, Saul 
Landau’s QUE HACER? and Miguel Littin’s THE PROMISED LAND. 

On November 29,1974, while working on a documentary for the Peace 
Committee of the Chilean Churches, Carmen and Jorge were forced into 
a car and abducted by agents of the infamous Direccidn Nacional de 
Inteligencia (DINA), an agency modeled after the Nazi Gestapo. Little 
been available as to either their whereabouts or their physical condition 
and their families and friends have been unable to contact them. 

A few days after Carmen’s arrest, agents from DINA arrived at her 
parent’s home and at her sister’s place of work in an attempt to obtain 
information about Carmen from them. Subsequently, two former 





prisoners recently released from the Tres Alamos concentration camp 
near Santiago said they had seen Carmen there. One reported having 
seen Carmen, in very bad physical condition, being carried by two men. 
Another testified that both Jorge and Carmen had been subjected to 
beatings and torture with electric currents and said that, in addition, 

“Carmen received special attention from the torturers of the 
SIFA (Servicio Inteligencia de la Fuerza Aerea) and DINA... 
for several weeks straight she was taken on a daily basis to 
long torture sessions where she was brutally raped. They 
would bring her back with her legs half paralyzed, and we 
would hear her screaming in pain day and night.” 

The latest news we have about Carmen is the inclusion of her name in a 
list of 119 Chileans reportedly killed in several countries outside Chile 
and said to be the victims of in-fighting among leftist groups. The list 
appeared in several different government-controlled newspapers along 
with articles giving the junta’s version of the deaths of these Chileans. 
The junta’s story, however, has been shown to be a complete fabrication 
(see, for instance, the front page article in The New York Times, August 
3,1975). And the list includes names of people whom the Chilean 
government itself had earlier admitted were being held in jail. 

The list of 119, then, is part of a current campaign the junta is 
conducting through the Chilean press to perhaps explain away the 
deaths of those actually killed in its own concentration camps. Another 
possibility, though—a possibility which makes it imperative that we act 
immediately on Carmen’s behalf—is that the list includes the names of 
those prisoners whom the junta now feels it has an excuse to eliminate. 

Jorge’s name did not appear on the list of 119 but it is exactly because of 
this status as an ‘unrecognized prisoner’ that immediate action on his 
case is also called for. Jorge’s name did appear in April ‘75 on an 
unofficial list of prisoners reportedly being held at the Tres Alamos 
camp. The following month, Jorge’s mother heard that she would be 
able to visit her son but on arriving at the camp was not allowed to do 
so. The junta has consistently denied his detention, and it is their refusal 
to officially recognize him as a prisoner that makes Jorge, like so many 
political prisoners before him, subject to sudden and complete 
“disappearance.” 

It is such complete disregard for the most basic of human rights by the 
Chilean junta—including its recent denial of entry to members of the 
United Nations Human Rights Commission—which has outraged people 
throughout the world and led the governments of many countries, 
including the U.S., to strongly rebuke the junta and demand an 
improvement in human rights in Chile. International pressure is 
mounting and the junta is now on the defensive. 

It is for all these reasons that we urgently request your assistance in the 
effort to save the lives effort to. save the lives of Carmen Bueno and 
Jorge Muller. 



The minimal effort we are asking you to make can be of tremendous 
importance at this time. Please send letters or cables, requesting the 
immediate release of Carmen Bueno and Jorge Muller, as well as the 
cessation of the torture and imprisonment of all other political prisoners 
in Chile, to the following addresses: 

1. Your Senators and Representative. 

2. Kurt Waldheim, UN Secretary General, UN Building, New York, NY 
10017. 

3. Enrique Cid, Ministerio del Exterior, Oficina de los Derechos 
Humanos, Santiago, Chile. 

4. Manuel Trucco, Embajada de Chile, 1736 Massachusetts Avenue, 

N.W. Washington, D.C. 20036. 

It is important for us to learn the number of letters and telegrams 
actually being sent. We would also like to hear from all those who are 
interested in being informed of the continuing activities of the 
Committee and especially those who would like to support or contribute 
to the Committee’s work. Emergency Committee to Defend Latin 
American Filmmakers, 333 Avenue of the Americas, New York, NY 
10014. 
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Hans Magnus Enzensberger, The Consciousness Industry (NY: Seabury, 
1974) $6.95, hardcover. 

Hans Magnus Enzensberger, young enough to understand the new left 
and old enough to be critical of it (b. 1929), is a poet, editor of Kursbuch 
(a 200 page quarterly with 60,000 West German readers), novelist, 
theoretician and, most recently, scriptwriter for TV—“Vorhors de 
Havana” for West German TV and “Rachelle la Cubana” for PBS. 
Enzensberger is a Marxist who combines new ideas with a great sense of 
history in his cultural analyses. Seven of his articles which date back to 
1962 have been collected by Michael Roloff under the title, The 
Consciousness Industry. 

“Industrialization of the Mind” (1962), the first essay in the volume, 
discusses Theodor Adorno’s notion of a thought-control industry and its 
importance in maintaining capitalist hegemony. Unlike Frankfurt 
School members Adorno and Herbert Marcuse, Enzensberger does not 
subscribe to a grand conspiracy theory of capitalism and thus to the idea 
of capitalism’s opaqueness. In this early formulation Enzensberger is 
incomplete, and he suggests political actions which may be ineffective. 
He describes the historical development of the thought-control industry 
while in the later essay, “Constituents for a Theory of the Media” (1970), 
he broadens the investigation. He indicates directions socialists can take 
within technologically advanced capitalist countries. In these essays 
there is an important shift from the phrase “mind control” of 1962 to the 
expanded one of “consciousness industry” of 1970, which illustrates 
Enzensberger’s awareness that there has been a shift from Nazi 
Weltanshauung-control (Goebels’ propaganda) to a far subtler and 
worldwide bourgeois imperialist cultural influence. 

“Today, America’s television culture is firmly entrenched as a 
global salesman for more than 200 multinational U.S. firms 
that do $200 billion a year in business overseas” (A. 




Horowitz, Global Salesman, Network Project, 1974). 

Film is, of course, one of the most important aspects of this influence. 
The essays “Industrialization of the Mind” and “Constituents of a Theory 
of the Media” are not extensive enough by themselves to develop a 
complete theory of film, and that is not their objective. The attempt to 
isolate film from the rest of culture is a speculation of cine-structuralists 
and one common to liberal ideology. “Constituents for a Theory of the 
Media” is the most important essay in this book for the study of film or 
any other element of the media. The essay asks socialists to re-address 
the question of what use the media are, specifically the consciousness 
industry in advanced industrial countries. 

A short tale: I read this essay late in 1970 when it appeared in New Left 
Review No. 84. In 19711 became a member of the Socialist Bay Area 
School whose intention was to offer classes in history, philosophy 
(Marxism), political economy, Marxist aesthetics and so on. I suggested 
that in addition to traditional classes our school might intervene in 
existing institutions in the Bay Area such as KPFA, the Pacifica 
Foundation’s liberal, listener-sponsored radio station in Berkeley. 

I meant intervene in the sense of analyzing the operation from a Marxist 
view and offering some insight into the nature of socialist programming. 
All agreed that it was an interesting idea, and I went to KPFA with the 
offer to do such an analysis. They accepted, and I was to carry it out. We 
never got around to doing the analysis, for our school staff showed little 
interest, and I found myself inadequate to proceed on the project alone. 
Later I was offered the management of a proposed radio station, a non¬ 
profit, educational, 10-watt station for San Francisco. In searching for 
personnel, equipment and a plant site for the station, I was pressed to 
investigate more fully what a non-commercial station might do that was 
radical and perhaps Marxist. The only material apparently available was 
a short essay on radio by Brecht, Enzensberger’s piece, and the theories 
of Walter Benjamin, all a little inadequate for the actual running of a 
non-profit, non-commercial, educational station in the USA. I left after 
three months, and the station was finally put together by Radio “Freaks” 
and still operates in a haphazard manner. 

The absence of politically conscious people engaged in radio was 
apparent; absolutely absent were socialists who had some awareness of 
their ignorance. The oft-stated claim that “we want to do something 
different from KPFA” was supported by no analysis or investigation of 
the Pacifica chain, nor for that matter of the commercial stations. A few 
ultra-leftists wanted better news and political programs; the know- 
nothing activists wanted a “loose” structure, which they got. 

“Constituents of a Theory of the Media” can be a part of the developing 
socialist media theory. I think the essay, written in 11 sections, is best 
presented in a condensed form with commentary. 


1. INTRODUCTION 



“So far there is no Marxist theory of the media. There is 
therefore no strategy one can apply in this area.” 

2. MOBILIZING POWER OF THE MEDIA 

“The development from a mere distribution medium to a 
communications medium is technically not a problem. It is 
consciously prevented for understandable political reasons.” 

EXAMPLE: With simple adjustments the transister radio could be made 
into a two-way system. 

3. THE ORWELLIAN FANTASY 

“George Orwell’s bogey of a monolithic consciousness 
industry derives from a view of the media which is 
undialectical and obsolete.” 

EXAMPLE: Xerox machines and other duplicators create havoc with 
copyrights and political control both in the USSR and the USA. 

4. CULTURAL ARCHAISM IN THE LEFT CRITIQUE 

“The liberal superstition that in political and social questions 
there is such a thing as pure unmanipulated truth seems to 
enjoy remarkable currency among the socialist left. It is the 
unspoken basic premise of the manipulation thesis.” 

The New Left’s fear of the media (note: the International New Left, not 
merely the U.S.) resides in a class prejudice against the masses and a 
sense that the media are by nature “unclean.” Most radicals prefer the 
traditional and more accessible journals or newspapers, “which are 
exclusive in terms of language, content and form.” Therefore, while the 
persistently apolitical underground explores the technical and aesthetic 
capabilities of the new media, the leftists who merely watch these 
explorations fall “hapless victims to commercialism.” For the New Left, 
radicals and even Marxists, “This leads to a split between a puritanical 
view of political action and the area of private ‘leisure’; objectively it 
leads to a split between politically active groups and subcultural 
groups.” 

EXAMPLE: Radicals of the 60s (U.S. New Left) would attack the 
political news distortion of Time Magazine yet turn to the cultural 
section and sponge up images. 

5. DEMOCRATIC MANIPULATION 

“There is no such thing as unmanipulated writing, filming or 
broadcasting. The question is therefore not whether the 
media are manipulated, but who manipulates them. A 
revolutionary plan should not require the manipulators to 
disappear; on the contrary, it must make everyone a 
manipulator.” 



Comment: There is a utopian edge to “make everyone a manipulator.” 
Nonetheless, the essential point is to confront the false notion of “truth” 
in the news and in documentary films. Radicals often produce 
documentaries and news programs telling us “where it’s at.” Godard 
wrote in LE GAI SAVOIR (text in film), “there are no self-evident 
truths.” 


“There have been no historical examples up until now of the 
mass self-regulating learning process which is made possible 
by the electronic media. The Communists’ fear of releasing 
this potential, of the mobilizing capabilities of the media, of 
the interaction of free producers, is one of the main reasons 
why even in the socialist countries, the old bourgeois culture, 
greatly disguised and distorted but structurally intact, 
continues to hold sway.” 

6. MEDIA EQUALITY 

“The new media are egalitarian in structure. Anyone can take 
part in them by a simple switching process.” 

“Potentially the new media do away with all educational 
privileges and thereby with the cultural monopoly of the 
bourgeois intelligentsia.” 

7, 8, 9. PROPERTIES OF THE NEW MEDIA 

“The new media are oriented towards action, not 
contemplation; towards the present, not tradition. Their 
attitude to time is completely opposed to that of bourgeois 
culture, which aspires to possession, that is to extension in 
time, best of all, to eternity.” 

EXAMPLE: A socialized data bank would make information accessible 
to anyone, whereas a private library tends to preserve the scholarly 
caste. 


“It is wrong to regard media equipment as mere means of 
consumption.” 

EXAMPLE: The telephone is in the hands of many; the telegraph is in 
the hands of bureaucratic institutions. Wireless, UHF bands, inherently 
numerous and uncontrollable, are often badgered by anachronistic 
attempts to control the air waves. 

“Only a free socialist society will be able to make them [new 
media] fully productive. A further characteristic of the most 
advanced media—probably the decisive one—confirms this 
thesis: their collective structure.” 


EXAMPLE: 8mm and super 8, half-inch portapacks and other items will 
remain apolitical as long as they are individual and aesthetically 



irrelevant. Licensing in the economic sense attempts to change what is 
independent into a concession. The professional media degrades the 
“unprofessional” media. 

Comment: To take a breath here, one can begin to see the methodology 
of the critique. Enzensberger is both picking apart the capitalist use of 
the media while sniping at the use of the media by socialists, yet within a 
socialist approach. He struggles to flesh out possibilities. The broad 
aspect of his critique poses larger questions: questions of the qualitative 
impact of each medium in the same and different cultures. He, a West 
German, begins to gather up the ends of Western capitalist countries’ 
media possibilities. West Germans, for example, read perhaps two times 
the books that Americans do there, television does not go on 20 hours a 
day ... and so on into France, Italy, et al¬ 
io, 11,12,13. A SOCIALIST STRATEGY 
[A strategy is not a specific program but an approach.] 

A. End the isolation of individual participants, breaking down the 
“private production” methods of bourgeois intellectuals by organization. 
There is no “emancipation by technological hardware.” 

B. Aggressive forms of publicity for workers and producers with tape 
recorders and cameras taken into factories, exposing and exploding the 
“privacy of the work place.” 

C. Communication networks: mass newspapers written and distributed 
by their readers; a video network of politically active groups. 
Organizational structure is a reversible network, providing a socialist 
model. 

D. Socialists can disentangle themselves from the notion that capitalism 
“lives by the exploitation of unreal needs.” Enzensberger argues, “The 
attractive power of mass consumption [and spectacles] is based not on 
the dictates of false needs, but on the falsification and exploitation of 
quite real and legitimate ones without which the parasitic process of 
advertising would be redundant.” 

“A socialist movement ought not to denounce these needs 
but take them seriously, investigate them, and made them 
politically productive ... It is absolutely clear that within the 
present social forms, the consciousness industry can satisfy 
none of the needs on which it lives and which it must 
increase, except in the illusory form of games. The point, 
however, is not to demolish its promises but to take them 
literally and to show that they can be met only through a 
cultural revolution.” 


A summary: [run in two columns, ed.] 




REPRESSIVE USE OF MEDIA 


• Centrally controlled program 

• One transmitter, many receivers 

• Immobilization of isolated individuals 

• Passive consumer behavior 

• Depoliticization 

• Production by specialists 

• Control by property owners or bureaucracy 

EMANCIPATORY USE OF MEDIA 

• Decentralized program 

• Each receiver a potential transmitter 

• Mobilization of masses 

• Interaction of those involved—feedback 

• A political learning process 

• Collective production 

• Social control by self-organization 


14,15. THE SUBVERSIVE POWER OF THE NEW MEDIA 

“Franz Fanon was the first to draw attention to the fact that 
the transistor receiver was one of the most important 
weapons in the Third World’s fight for freedom.” 

“Albert Hertzog, ex-Minister of the South African Republic 
is of the opinion that ‘television will lead to the ruin of the 
white man in south Africa.’” 

“The student movements ... recognized this and, to begin 
with, achieved considerable momentary success with the aid 
of the media. These effects have worn off. Naive trust in the 
magical power of reproduction cannot replace organizational 
work; only active and coherent groups can force the media to 
comply with the logic of their actions.” 

EXAMPLES: Tupamaros in Uruguay, Arab guerillas, Fidel—specifically 
Moncada, 1953. 

“So long as the cultural revolution has the initiative, the 
social imagination of the masses overcomes even technical 
backwardness and transforms the function of the old media 
so that their structures are exploded.” 

EXAMPLES: Pudovkin’s KINOGLAS, Dziga Vertov’s KINOPRAVDA, 
Cuban literacy campaign, China’s wall newspapers, Czechoslovak 
protests of Russian invasion. 

Enormous political and cultural energies are hidden in 
the enchained masses and with what imagination they are 




able, at the moment of liberation, to realize all the 
opportunities offered by the new media.” 


16. THE MEDIA: AN EMPTY CATEGORY OF MARXIST THEORY 

The Marxist Left should argue theoretically and act 
practically,” using the ‘most advanced productive forces in 
their society’ strategically. This ‘is no academic-expectation 
but a political necessity.’ Marxists have rarely understood the 
socialist potential in the consciousness industry. George 
Lukacs is a perfect example of this ‘theoretical and practical 
backwardness.’ This theoretician of Socialist Realism only 
saw the dark side of the consciousness industry, whereas 
Walter Benjamin and Brecht saw the socialist possibilities. 
‘Anything that culture produces’ can, according to Lukacs, 

‘have real cultural value only if it is in itself valuable ... The 
most typical example of such a process is the work of art... In 
a highly developed mechanical industry, on the other hand, 
any connection between the product and the creator is 
abolished. The human being serves the machine, he adapts 
to it. Production becomes completely independent of the 
human potentialities and capabilities of the worker.” 

“Lukacs asks, ‘Which are the cultural values, which in 
accordance with the nature of this context [proletarian 
revolution] can be taken over from the old society by the new 
and further developed?’ Answer: the idea of mankind as an 
end in itself, the basic idea of the new culture.” 

“Walter Benjamin counters with ['Art in the Mechanical Age 
of Reproduction']: ‘This is where the philistine concept of art 
turns up with all its deadly obtuseness—an idea to which all 
technical considerations are foreign and which feels that 
with the provocative appearance of the new technology its 
end has come.’” 

Comment: Lukacs had an enormous influence in the Soviet bloc 
following in the (Zhadanov and Stalin) and has a respectable following 
in the conservative West. Although Brecht argued with Lukacs (see H. 
Avron, Marxist Aesthetics), Brecht has been de-politicized in the West. 
Brecht, in addition, never argued for bourgeois realism that Lukacs 
could theorize. The debate is only understood within a Marxist 
framework. 

(Enzensberger takes on McLuhan at this point: it’s worth reading but 
has been done as well elsewhere.) 

17. THE ACHIEVEMENT OF BENJAMIN 

“The idea of the self-sufficient work of art collapsed long 
ago.” 



This is a direct refutation of Lukacs. Enzensberger loves the risk 
inherent in Benjamin’s perspective, and here it is best to quote directly 
from Benjamin’s “The Work of Art in the Age of Mechanical 
Reproduction” (Illuminations, written in 1936). 

“One might generalize by saying: the technique of 
reproduction detaches the reproduced object from the 
domain of tradition. By making many reproductions it 
substitutes a plurality of copies for a unique existence and in 
permitting the reproduction to meet the beholder or listener 
in his own particular situation, it reactivates the object 
reproduced. These two processes lead to a tremendous 
shattering of tradition which is the obverse of the 
contemporary crisis and renewal of mankind. Both processes 
are intimately connected with the contemporary mass 
movements. The most powerful agent is the film. Its social 
significance, particularly in its most positive form, is 
inconceivable without its destructive, cathartic aspect, that 
is, the liquidation of the traditional value of the cultural 
heritage.” 

“For the first time in world history, mechanical reproduction 
emancipates the work of art from its parasitical dependence 
on ritual. To an ever greater degree the work of art 
reproduced becomes the work of art designed for 
reproducibility... But the instant the criterion of authenticity 
ceases to be applicable to artistic production, the total 
function of art is reversed. Instead of being based on ritual, it 
begins to be based on another practice—politics ...” 

Comment: Up to this point Enzensberger’s essay is a recounting of the 
arguments within Marxist aesthetics, those that provide useful insights 
for a socialist strategy, whereas in the last two sections, “Supersession of 
Written Culture” and “Desacralization of Art,” he engages in a deeper 
theoretical positioning. He argues that “cutting, editing, dubbing are 
techniques of conscious manipulation without which the use of the new 
media is inconceivable. This in turn challenges the tyranny of the 
printed word.” The author becomes a part of a group who produce the 
new media. 

The new media “do not produce objects,” they “create programs”: and as 
such challenge the old category of works of art as objects. The “author” 
is an old category, too. In order not to lose his/her expertise yet 
overcome the elitism inherent in the role, he/she must engage in 
reciprocal labor with the masses. 

“The specialist will learn as much or more from the non¬ 
specialists as the other way round. Only then can he contrive 
to make himself dispensable.” 

The image here is of a literacy teacher. One senses the star poet of West 
German’s fear, fear of his integration and loss of status. No matter: Hans 



Magnus risks his ego, yet hugging Antonio Gramsci to his bosom he 
ends with: “Pessimism of the intelligence, optimism of the will.” 

This essay, written in 1969 during immense political activism in West 
Germany and France, called for the grasping of the media both from its 
reactionary artistic experimenters and the socialist bureaucracies. Since 
then we have seen abuses and progressive distortions of the media, yet 
the ideas in this and other essays afford Marxists working weapons in 
their struggles. 
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For over a century, Marxism has been a way of understanding and 
acting in the world, but we still find great resistance to Marxism in 
established film criticism. Typically, this takes various forms. There is 
the instant dismissal of Marxism by people who've never examined its 
basic ideas, much less its basic texts. Another approach is the sarcastic 
reference without details, exhibiting ignorance compounded by 
stupidity. Then there are the attempts to deny that Marxists are 
Marxists (Eisenstein is the classic example, Brecht’s another) or to 
reduce their politics to a vague humanism and their works to “pure” art. 
Finally, there are references to Marxist aesthetics that mention only 
Socialist Realism, or descriptions that never mention names: as if one 
aspect of Marxist criticism could stand for all of its diversity, or as if it 
were all one undifferentiated block. This resistance to Marxism adds up 
to a form of censorship however “objectively” it is phrased. 

What such opponents of Marxism can't explain is how it can be both an 
“outdated, 19th century doctrine” and yet be lived and practiced by so 
many of the globe’s people and be of daily relevance to hundreds of 
millions more. In fact, most of the time Marxism is not dismissed on the 
grounds that it is subversive (which it certainly is), but on the basis that 
it is “unscholarly,” “unprofessional,” or “simplistic.” While an isolated 
Marxist, if well trained in the traditional orthodoxies, can sometimes be 
found in the established institutions, there is little or no room for 
courses on Marxist film criticism or for reviews and articles which take a 
Marxist stance (as opposed to occasional fashionable name-dropping 
and flirtations with terms). Why is this the case? Why is there such a gap 
between Marxist criticism and orthodox criticism? 

Precisely because the Marxist intellectual questions the very foundations 
of the accepted orthodoxy, she or he constantly returns to first 
principles, reconsiders initial suppositions, and repeatedly builds 
arguments from the ground up, explaining and justifying each concept. 
When that is not done, the Marxist critic is dismissed for dealing in 




jargon. For example, “bourgeois art” or “class struggle” have to be taken 
from the beginning each time to counter instant dismissal or self-serving 
misunderstanding. However, by explaining these terms and concepts in 
detail, the Marxist is in turn criticized for being crude or 
unsophisticated. Jargon or crudity—it’s a double bind. The underlying 
truth is that the establishment knows where its interests lie and opposes 
Marxism in all its forms. 

The relative isolation of and the hostility toward Marxist critics 
strengthen their dedication to developing their criticism. This dedication 
and the constant desire to be as clear and accessible as possible while 
doing justice to the complexity of the subject matter provides a great 
strength in Marxist film criticism: clearly asking the essential questions. 

In part, the situation of Marxist film criticism can be explained by 
internal factors. Marxism inherently studies things on a large scale, in 
their greater context, as existing in relationship to many other things, 
and as dynamic. Bourgeois criticism, on the other hand, rests on 
minutiae, on teasing out a refinement, on isolating the subject matter, 
on a static view of the subject. Behind this traditional criticism lies a 
supposition: that all questions about first principles have been answered 
and that research is needed at the edge, not the center. The bourgeois 
critic’s competitive personal isolation and her/his work’s resulting 
fragmentation are rationalized by an ideology of specialization. Of 
course, orthodoxy does try to abstract from its specifics and ends up 
universalizing, but it is a strange form of universalizing that leaves out 
any analysis beyond that of isolated films. The bourgeois critic like the 
bourgeois politician cannot afford to examine the whole world and its 
interrelations because such an examination immediately undermines 
their accepted but unexamined presuppositions. 

Besides the dramatic internal differences between these two approaches 
to criticism, there is an external reason for the position of Marxist 
criticism at present. The resources, the institutions of film criticism, are 
by and large constructed to screen out everything but what is already 
accepted, already being done. Fashion appears in the guise of change. 
The wholly and partially government subsidized film magazines, the 
commercial outlets for reviews, the film conferences, scholarships, jobs, 
research money, in fact the whole apparatus serves to preserve the 
status quo. Interestingly, while Marxism is excluded from this system, 
sexism, racism, and elitism are welcome. The AFI is one extreme 
example, but any film department would serve as one too. 

In short, a certain group has control of the means of intellectual 
production. This doesn't surprise Marxists, for they have an analysis of 
this structure. And they also have a strategy for changing it. This 
strategy does not have a very fashionable name; it’s called revolution. 
Venceremos. 
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